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“Chant the beauty of the good” 


Emerson says: ‘‘Do not bark against the bad, but chant 
the beauty of the good.’’ Thoughtful people recognize 
the power of ‘‘suggestion.”’ If the beautiful things in life 
appeal to us we are sure ta find them. Journal of Education. 





Now it goes without saying that everyone connected with the cause of education is 
interested in beautiful things. The Dixon Company is in a position to help every 
teacher to find the very article that Emerson speaks of, viz: DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS. 


There are so many of these beautiful things that it is hard to particularize, but we will 
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all who mention this periodical. 
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TO OUR MANY SUBSCRIBERS 


WE OFFER A SAFE, CONSERVATIVE, SUBSTANTIAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR A 7 PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT 








UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


SUCCEEDING 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Founded 1874 
E. O. VAILE, - - - Founded 1880 
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OR A VERY LONG TIME many of our subscribers have been faithful to the Educational Work 
which has been accomplished by the predecessors ef this company. 


See Teachers have come and teachers have gone, but our publications have steadily and consis- 
= tently fulfilled their functions, guiding, directing, stimulating, and helping those who have been 
engaged in the trying and responsible duties of scholastic work. 

We are proud of this record, and we appreciate the heritage to which we succeed. 

Our Family of Readers engirdles the world, and our one aim is to do things in such a way, with such 
a purpose, and with such efficiency as to make an indelible impress upon Education for its uplifting and 
enriching benefit. 

We are not satisfied to move along in the same old way. The law of life is progression. We want 
to expand, to steadily advance, to attain greater and greater development. 

Whatever we shall accomplish will be through the co-operation and support of our subscribers. 
What more natural than that we should want our subscribers to share in our material prosperity ? 


AN ENLARGED OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFITS 


By the consolidation into one cumpany of the interests of our predecessors—interests that have 
existed commercially for twenty-five and thirty years—we are permitted to realize a very much 
increased patronage, which enables us to perfect the various branches of our business in such a manner 
as to gratify our present circle of friends and to materially increase the number of our subscribers. 


INCREASED CAPITALIZATION 


This enlargement and improvement of our operations has very naturally necessitated an increase 
in the capitalization of our business. To accomplish large things commercially plenty of capital is im- 
perative. For this reason we have organized our present company with a capital of $300,000, of which 
$100,000 is Preferred stock. 


PREFERRED 7 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE STOCK 


The Preferred stock is non-assessable, of a par value of ten dollars a share, and carries a 7 per 
cent. cumulative clause. It is Preferred both as to Assets and Dividends. This preference means that 
the entire assets of the business after the payment of the current indebtedness of the company igs 
pledged to the redemption of the Preferred stock at par before any of the assets can be applied to the 
common stock. Furthermore, the profits of the company must be devoted to the payment of 7 per 
cent. dividends upon the Preferred stock before the common stock can participate in the earnings. 
Furthermore, the cumulative clause means that 7 per cent. dividends must be paid upon the Preferred 
stock each year, otherwise such deferred dividends become an obligation upon the company, which 
must be subsequently paid just the same as any other liability. This form of investment thus partakes 
of a very substantial character. 
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ASSETS FULLY PROTECT 


The Assets of the business are shown by valuations to be sufficient to protect the total issue of the 
Preferred stock, and the net earnings of the company should certainly insure the regular payment of 
the dividends required. 


$50,000 OF PREFERRED STOCK OFFERED FOR SALE 


Of the $100,000 of Preferred stock only $75,000 will be issued at the present time, and of this 
amount $50,000 is now offered for sale to our subscribers in shares of $10.00, and upon such a basis as 
to make it reasonably possible for an investor to realize a return of from 7 per cent. to 10 per cent., 
and even more, upon this outlay. 


SALE OF STOCK GUARANTEED 


Every dollar of this Preferred stock that is now offered for sale has been guaranteed so that it does 
not affect us financially if not one share is purchased by our subscribers, but as it is our patrons who 
will enable us to pay dividends, so it is to our patrons that we should like the dividends to go. 


EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT 


For the benefit of those who would like to take advantage of such an opportunity, but who do not 
like to draw their savings from their bank, we have arranged to allow them the privilege of paying for 
each share of Preferred stock which they purchase at the rate of one dollar per month for a period of 
ten months.- Five shares, five dollars per month. , Ten shares, ten dollars per month. 


THE DUTY OF SAVING 


All teachers should plan to lay aside something each year as an investment out of their earnings, 
no matter how small such earnings may be. Asa rule teachers do not have many opportunities for 
reliable investments in small amounts, and for this reason are sometimes inveigled inte visionary and 
unstable propositions by the unjustifiable promise of large returns. It is because of this condition that 
we have decided to present this opportunity to our subscribers of becoming interested in a line of 
activity the stability of which has been proved by long years of operation and with which teachers are 
familiar, and in which they are interested. We do not submit it as a bonanza that offers marvelous 
returns, but as a safe, conservative, substantial investment that promises to produce regular and 
attractive dividends. 


FURTHER DETAILS UPON APPLICATION 


Send for a prospectus giving figures and facts. 
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The Real Value of Education. 
By B. T. Cowper, A.B. 


When we think of the army of millions of teach- 
ers consecrated, andthe capital of billions of dol- 
lars dedicated to the one cause of education, we 
naturally ask, does this vast investment pay? Do 
the results obtained justify the expenditure of 
mind and money ? 

Education deals with the mental rather than the 
material. Its avowed object is to develop the in- 
tellect and afford the mind a ready and easy compre- 
hension of the relation of matter and of the laws of 
nature. 


But a higher and holier purpose than this is the 
formation of character. The education that does 
not make character-forming primarily important 
falls far short of the ideal. The teacher who does 
not infuse a moral training along with the mental 
had better leave teaching alone. Character holds 
to the educated mind the same relation that the 
track has to the train, at once furnishing a founda- 
tion upon which to work and directing its course. 
Or to better gain an idea of the relative impor- 
tance of character, imagine, if you will, a great 
ship having suddenly lost its rudder at sea. It is 
driven at random by every wind and wave and 
soon is dashed upon some shoal with destruction to 

.itself and those connected with it. So it is with 
the unprincipled man on the sea of life. He has 
capacity but accomplishes no good in the world be- 
cause he is guided by no principles of ethics or re- 
ligion. _Onthe other hand: when a child who has 
been brought up in the way he should go reaches 
manhood, he is ready to assume the responsibilities 
which necessarily devolve upon him. He goes 
forth into the world possessed of a conscience and 
a power for doing good. That man exerts an in- 
fluence on his fellow man that is not lost for ages. 
And so it seems to me that the greatest responsi- 
bility of the teacher lies in the building of 
character with the pupils entrusted to his 
charge. Theteacher comes into close contact with 
his charges, and works upon them in a formative 
period of life. The teacher’s life and char- 
actee are absorbed by his pupils and reflected in 
their after life. 

The aim of the teacher should be higher than 
merely making a living. It should be the making 
of lives which will take an active part in the world’s 
work. If character is the track, then we must 
have a strong mental power, and a train of ideas 
in order to accomplish much good. It takes the 
happy combination of character and education to 
make the really great. Nothing more eulogistic 
can be said about a man than that he isa Christian 
gentleman and a scholar. A man with such quali- 
ties is aGod-send to any community. He has the 
welfareof the community at heart and he leaves no 
effort unspent for the advancement and enlighten- 
mentof his fellowmen. Men respect and revere 

im. His opinion is sought and considered wor- 
thy on all subjects. 

Some part of the machinery of a great factory in 


atown once got out of order. The whole mill came 
to a standstill. Two hundred men stood idle, and 
no one was there whocould discover the trouble. 
The manager finally sent to a town some fifteen 
miles distant for a master mechanic. This man, 
after a few strokes with his hammer, had the 
whole machinery at work again. The mechanic 
made out his bill as follows: ‘‘To Know What to 
Do $40.00 manual labor, 75 cts.; total, $40.75.’’ 
The bill was readily settled. Nor did the manu- 
facturer complain of it as anextortion, for he could 
easily understand the mechanical ingenuity and 
the untiring application that had brought about 
such an intimate acquaintance with machinery. 

And in every business life we find the aecom- 
plishments of the brain workers are much more 
highly appreciated than of the manual laborers. 
It must be decided then that a well trained brain 
is worth more to a person on becoming of age than 
ten times its cost would be in money. I count that 
young man who hasa vigorous and healthy intel- 
lect and a strong character, with only a few dimes 
in his pocket, far richer than the stupid heavy- 
headed son of the millionaire. The latter whiles 
away his allotted time of life accomplishing no 
good, and when he dies the world suffers no loss. 
The tormer makes his power felt in the world. He 
exerts an influence which tends to the general up- 
lifting of humanity. This man, too, dies, but his 
influence lives down thru the ages. 

It is within the power of every one to live this 
influential life. Tho we cannot all be geniuses, 
yet the God who created us has endowed each one 
with a faculty, which by diligent application may 
be developed indefinitely. And when it is once de- 
veloped it stays with us. As Benjamin Franklin 
with his characteristic terseness once said, ‘‘ Put 
your pocketbook in your head, and no one can 
rob you of it.’’ You have, too, a possession that 
the world easily recognizes. One may be sure 
that one’s worth will find him out. The day has 
come when people are no longer judged in terms of 
their ancestors. It is the individual alone in the 
man that counts. This is the vital social fact 
which makes universal education important and 
and necessary. In the days of conquest the brave 
warrior rather than the scholar was needed. When 
knighthood was in flower the chivalrous knight 
held sway. During the eras of colonization na- 
ture produced stalwart and hardy men. But we 
have a new and higher civilization—a_ civilization 
of progress which is characterized mainly by in- 
tellectual development and broad-mindedness. The 
great and ever increasing demand in this erais for 
men of culture and character. 

We have as great a need to-day for trained 
scholars, in this onward march of civilization, as 
Aleyander ever had for trained soldiers in conquer- 
ing the world. 

Thoro public education is being made more and 
more possible every year. Already in our large 


cities high standards have been attained in the free 
school, where youths are taken and developed = 
an 

But 


character and intellect, without charge, 
turned out competent and capable citizens. 
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unfortunately, the standard of our country schools 
is not yet adequate to turn out the grade of citizens 
we have need for. The wise cry is going up from 
the inhabitants of the rural districts for better 
schools. And this cry must be answered. Itis as 
great a folly to have schools with little or no 
esthetic and social influences, and expect them to 
produce competent and effective personalities, as 
it is to plant thorns and expect to gather figs. Our 
great need in the country is for better equipped 
and better kept school-houses, and our greatest 
need is for higher salaried and more effective 
teachers. Too much care can not be taken in 
choosing teachers. The youth of today is to be the 
manhood and womanhood of the future. Each 
generation prepares and largely determines the de- 
gree of enlightenment of the next generation. 
This is the step in the evolution of civilization. No 
longer ago than in the childhood: of our fathers 
education was considered only necessary to a 
chosen few. One boy from a plantation or a com- 
munity was thought to be sufficient to be sent 
to college. Our fathers, when they came 
to consider us, realized the mistake of their fathers 
and attended more to our education, and now see 
what a glorious age they have produced! The 
present generation is laying the foundation for a 
much broader, more thoro and still more uni- 
versal education. 

We can easily overlook a man’s ignorance in this 
generation, for we realize that in his earlier days, 
the opportunities for obtaining an education were 
limited. But the next age will have no such jus- 
tification. 

Human life in this world has evolved to such a 
degree that any vocation may be better sustained 
by having a trained mind. The farmer needs to 
study and learn his soils, the conditions favorable 
to certain crops, the use of fertizers, and a thous- 
and other things connected with his work. The 
mechanic needs a course of study to make him 
proficient in the use of his tools. And statistics 
show that even with the ordinary manual laborers, 
those who have had some educational advantages 
accomplish more in a given time and do it better, 
than the entirely ignorant. 


EPOX 


Child Versus Environment. 


By PRINCIPAL JAMES E. MCDADE, Fallon School, 
Chicago. 


In bringing the pupil into right relations with 
his environment, we are dealing with factors so 
complex that it is small wonder that the most di- 
verse ideas as to practice exist, even where there 
is general agreement as to theory. Our course 
must be guided by two considerations. One of 
these is the fact that there is a work waiting for 
the pupil, and he must be prepared to take his 
part in life. This is the environment to which he 
is to be related. The teacher’s view of the place 
he must fill in the social system is of fundamental 
importance in controlling his development. If we 
could come to substantial agreement on this point, 
one great difficulty would be removed. The end 
of the journey would determine the direction in 
which we should travel. 

The other consideration is more concrete, but 
not less intricate. We are in the presence of the 
child, just come to school, with his heritage of in- 
stincts and tendencies, already in the process of 
adjusting himself to the things about him. This 
is the concrete end of the problem that presents 
itself to the teacher for solution. To appreciate 
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the difficulty of the problem we need only recall 
that this child is the product of the interaction of 
creature and environment thru all the generations 
that have preceded him, and we can grasp its 
importance when we remember that we are here 
dealing with the forces that will determine the 
future of the race. 

It is sometimes helpful to view these factors 
from the biological standpoint, as organism and 
environment. In the evolutionary view, environ- 
ment figures in the role of the tyrant, whose ruth- 
less sway demands absolute opedience. The or- 
ganism must conform or perish. The existing 
races are those that have been successful in 
adjusting themselves, while the extinct species 
are those that failed to meet the conditions and 
were overwhelmed. 

This view often leads to a notion of education 
which ignores the individuality of the pupil. How 
he is to be educated is determined from without. 
Now it is a very significant fact that in the intel- 
lectual development of the human race there has 
been a progressive emancipation of the individual 
from his environment. We have too many illus- 
trations of the subordination of circumstances to 
intellect and energy not to realize that the cruder 
form of evolutionary view does not do justice to 
the growing importance of the individual in the 
struggle for existence, to the fact that the organ- 
ism is itself a part of the process. There has been 
a change of educational theory along this line. 
The Greek philosopher sketched his ideal state and 
this determined how the education of its citizens 
should be conducted. One need only open any 
educational periodical of to-day to note the im- 
portant place which child-study has assumed. 
Absurd as many of the manifestations of ‘‘ brass 
instrument psychology ’’ may be, they are yet sig- 
nificant of what may be considered a change of 
emphasis. The child and his immediate social 
relations are receiving more attention and we do 
not allow the distant future to take all our atten- 
tion from the very real here and now. More and 
more the trend of thought has been turned 
toward the pupil by the great masters of edu- 
cation, and we have learned the lesson that we 
must not obliterate the character and individu- 
ality of the pupil by making a mold and casting 
him in it. 

But our theory is always in advance of our prac- 
tice. It is easier to outline in glowing terms what 
should be than to change what is. It remains for 
us to become the aggressors and subjugate our 
environment. The pupil must be sent out strong 
in action and not alone in thought. He must be 
kept in the helpful attitude that leads to doing and 
not the merely critical attitude which is the mark 
of the visionary and the pessimist. The helpful 
attitude means faith in the ability of the individual 
to conquer his environment. No man can act 
effectively unless he believes that what he does is 
sure of producing results. The optimist is he who 
is not discouraged at the remoteness of the desir- 
able, and whose ideals are not ‘‘ wrecked on the 
shores of the real.’’ This is the sphere of real 
usefulness and is not simply filling a place in the 
social system as we find it. Individuality is the 
pupil’s most promising and valuable possession, 
and individuality means non-conformity to environ- 
ment, the struggle to assert the ideal against the 
real. So the pupil must leave scho»l, not brought 
into harmony with the conditions he meets, an 
adapted and conformable part of the whole, but a 
dynamic factor full of energy with the ability to 
form practicable ideals and the will to stand for 
them which is the product of a well-grounded 
faith in his own possibilities. 
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The Teaching of Literary Emphasis. 
By FREDERIC COBURN. 


A pointer for teachers of English compositions, 
those who get discouraged at the incessant inflow 
of unreadable stuff written by pupils who seem- 
ingly are old enough to do better, is all that this 
article will attempt to convey. Among many 
other causes contributory to poor results in English 
teaching is certainly to be counted the failure of 
many teachers to think clearly upon the nature 
and functions of the literary style of to-day. 

Most essay writing in the schools is based more 
or less consciously upon models of classic litera- 
ture. We are assured upon every hand that 
there is abundant warrant for such procedure. It 
is generally admitted that the great authors are 
noble in sentiment, elevated in style, pure in dic- 
tion. No one whose literary taste rises above that 
of the barbarian is likely to contend that Shakes- 
peare and Milton and Goldsmith should not be 
appreciatively studied in the schools. We can all 
go with Prin. J. Wilmer Kennedy, of Newark, in 
maintaining that a lad’s taste should be early set 
for Scott and Thackeray in order that he may not 
acquire taste for ‘‘the slops of the literary grog- 
shops of to-day.’’ 

Yet there are points of excellence of construc- 
tion in the best newspaper and magazine literature 
of the present day which we shall not find in 
Shakespeare—points which, both on the plea of 
arousing interest among pupils and of the practical 
value of the ability to write clear, convincing prose 
should be apprehended by the teacher and, where 
possible, developed before the class. 

The main fact is that newspaper writing has 
got further away than have the classic authors 
from the theory that literature is made to be re- 
cited and nearer to the theory that it is made to 
be looked at. In the old days the bard kept always 
in mind that his poems would be sung. Herodotus 
read his history aloud. Many of the best lyrics of 
the troubadours were not committed to writing in 
the lifetime of their authors. Even the English 
novelists of the eighteenth ceritury could count 
upon the fact that their three-volume productions 
would be read aloud at almost every fireside thru- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Traditions persist, and much of the literature ef 
to-day—mere literature Mr. Kipling or Professor 
Triggs would call it—is still written in conformity 
to the conception of literature as something to be 
listened to. Yet it is an undoubted fact that the 
laws governing composition that is to be seen and 
those governing composition that is to be heard 
differ radically. Sermons and dramas should be 
composed in accordance with the principle estab- 
lished by Shakespeare and Bossuet; but some 
regard should be had in the schools for the pupils 
to whom it will at sometime be of great advantage 
to write as the trained newspaper man writes, 


with a view to catching public attention. 


Most of the writing of to-day is done for the 
benefit or people who must make selection of what 
they shall read from the columns of newspapers 
and the pages of books. No one can hope to get 
thru everything that is published; and it is part 
of the equipment of the up-to-date author to be 
able to inform his readers by what he puts into 
the eye-catching portions of his composition 
whether a careful perusal is worth his while or no. 

This practice of the profession is easily acquired 
by the most ordinary writers, and there would 
seem to be no reason why big boys and girls in the 
high school or even in the upper grammar grades 
should not be taught to apply it. The thing is of 
itself fascinating enough, lending a certain zest to 
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composition. To take a mass of commonplace 
matter and arrange it in an uncommon way is 
great fun. The veriest hackwork thus becomes 
interesting. Children, especially those of adoles- 
cent age, have a well developed feeling for style. 
The boy of fourteen will without difficulty imitate 
the ‘‘form’’ of the well-known football or tennis 
players; he can be led similarly to acquire the 
“form” of the spirited writers of the day. His 
Interest in present achievements is naturally great 
and it is a mistake to confine him too closely to 
models of style that were better suited to past 
ages than to our own. The fundamental laws of 
the functions of style are, of course, unchanging, 
but its structure necessarily varies with changing 
conditions. In particular the methods of attaining 
good emphasis are dependent upon the habits of 
attention of the reading and listening public for 
whom the author writes. 

_ Every teacher, therefore, of English composi- 
tion should know something of emphasis. There 
is unfortunately no text-book in the subject as yet, 
but a little study of the more carefully edited 
newspapers and magazines will yield valuable 
hints and suggestions. While studying these the 
teacher will do well to write compositions with his 
class—an excellent practice anyway—applying 
carefully whatever principles he has learned. If 
the pupils do not get hold readily, they should do 
a great deal of rewriting, in which the discovery 
of schemes of rearrangement should be the main 
quest. Copying of corrected essays, as done in 
many schools, tends in the direction only of a me- 
chanical and meritless perfection. Only when an 
effort is made toward the realization of a better 
synthetic ideal than the pupil originally had is the 
rewriting worth while. 


What Emphasis Is. 


The fundamental law of modern literary em- 
phasis is that important words, phrases, and ideas 
should be placed where they will most readily 
catch the eye. The case is analogous to that of 
the beautification of a book or magazine. Every 
editor is aware that a page of his publication has 
its nodes of interest; that there are places where 
an illustration or adornment carries with most 
striking effect, and that there are other tracts 
where the same ornamentation will seem to be 
buried in a mass of print. An illustration set ex- 
actly in the middle of a page and overrun on all 
sides with type does not look right nor woulda 
beautiful initial appear attractive at the begin- 
ning of a paragraph three-fourths of the way 
down the page. 

Theoretically a writer should know just how his 
matter will make up on the printed page. It is of 
advantage to foresee one’s article in type, and 
this imaginative feat is not an impossible one 
when the writer knows just what space is allotted 
him. Indeed Mr. Ossian Lang has told me that 
in dictating his articles on ‘‘The School Com- 
munity of the Future’’ for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
he can see his composition thru, paragraph by 
paragraph, with such accuracy that he rarely over- 
runs the page or falls short by more than a few 
lines. Most authors, however, are not informed 
upon what pages of the prominent magazines 
their contributions are going to appear. 

In this respect the school boy essayist, whose 
manuscript, written or typed, is the final form 
which his literary effort will take has an advantage 
over the professional writer in that he can have 
more regard to the make-up of his pages as he 
writes. Certain rules of thumb with regard to 
emphasis he should consciously follow while he 
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composes, so that his finished work will be sightly 
and easy toread. Among such rules are the fol- 
lowing: 

The beginning of a page, of a paragraph, of a 
sentence, is emphatic. In the opening words of 
an essay eithergthe keynote of the whole compo- 
sition should be struck or the curiosity of the 
reader should be aroused by the sight of some un- 
usual idea or grouping of words. Nothing that is 
trite or unimportant should be tolerated in the 
initial paragraph, for space there is subject toa 
very high valuation. Many editors will not accept 
articles that do not begin strongly. The formal 
introduction, which is still de rigeur in many 
schools, is a grave error in any writing that is 
intended primarily for the eye, tho it is quite 
proper to composition that is to be read aloud or 
recited. The difference is that the reader can get 
away, but the listener is at the essayist’s mercy. 

When looking at a sheet of blank paper, one’s 
eye falls most naturally upon a tract about two- 
fifths of the way down from the top. This is the 
visual, tho not the geometrical center of the page, 
—a fact that many publishers recognize when they 
adopt a wider margin at the bottom of the page 
than at the top. This center of interest may well 
be borne in mind in casting matter for a page. 
Here is place for a solid, substantial paragraph, 
preceded by two or three short paragraphs leading 
up to it in thought. 

Where two pages face each other, as in a book 
or magazine, the right hand page is the page of 
honor, and some of the more effective paragraphs 
should, if possible, be saved for it. In school 
compositions that are to be bound in pamphlet 
form this principle can be readily observed. At 
educational exhibits the right hand page is the 
one that is always most in evidence. 

The end of a composition is naturally weak, but 
it can often be made strong thru the use of a 
short, snappy paragraph, often of only a word or 
two, in conclusion. This is a favorite journalistic 
device. Thus, if I write for the ending of a story, 
‘And Hannah went,’’ I shall probably decoy a 
few readers of the magazine that publishes it into 
looking back over the story to see who Hannah 
was, why she went, and where she went. 

Inconspicuous but necessary matter should be 
buried in some of the weak sections of the compo- 
sition, preferably toward the end. The details 
will thus stand ready for the reader’s inspection if 
he wishes to verify some point of fact, but they 
will not obtrude. It is important, by the way, 
that children and young people should be taught 
not only to subordinate the details but to include 
them, for the tendency with inexperienced writers 
is always to underestimate the value of accuracy. 
High school pupils in their essays should always 
be required to write the initials of persons men- 
tioned, as Mr. J. A. Smith, not simply Mr. Smith; 
the state in which a city referred to is situated, as 
Springfield, Mass., not simply Springfield; as com- 
plete lists as possible of people present at events 
referred to, and various other small accuracies 
which every “‘ cub’ reporter on a daily newspaper 
has to acquire. 

In general, the practice of newspaper writers is 
full of suggestions by which teachers of compo- 
sition may well profit. People who have had a 
little training in “‘literature’’ at some school, are 
apt to be scornful of newspaper English,’’ and 
when they come to teach they too often impart to 
their pupils something of the same spirit. Yet the 
fact remains that the newspapers of the better 
sort are full of good writing—writing that may 
well be held up to school children as their model. 
In particular, the principles of emphasis are so well 
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understood and applied in current journalism that 
it would seem to be a mark of unprogressiveness 
for the teacher not to look into them and to utilize 
such of them as he may require in his English 
teaching. The study of literature will not suffer 
from such concession to the ideals of present day 
literary craftsmanship. These ideals reflect the 
spirit of the age. They are the outgrowth of 
conditions under which people do their reading 
while hanging on to the straps in street cars. It is 
the business of the schools to make the rising gen- 
eration acquainted both with the expression of the 
life of other times than our own, and with the 
methods by which the deeds and aspirations of our 
time are being expressed. Examination of the 
media of expression leads naturally to better con- 
ceptions of life, and life is greater than literature. 
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How to Make an E_lectric Pendulum. 
By W. C. WEsT, Providence, R. I. 


In every physical laboratory some means of 
measuring time with accuracy is needed. An or- 
dinary clock or watch is not enough; for, in most 
cases, the ‘‘ ticks’’ must be sufficiently loud to be 
heard in all parts of the room. One instance of 
this peculiar requirement is seen in measuring the 
force of gravity and in deriving itslaws. Whether 
a costly Attwood machine is used, or a plain slop- 
ing board down a groove in which a marble is al- 
lowed to roll, in either case the successful operator 
must be enabled to ‘‘ feel ’’ the time-beats. 

The apparatus to be described in this article, 
while simple and inexpensive, will be found quite 
as effective for the purpose above-named as any 
chronometer, and is, therefore, especially recom- 
mended for those schools that cannot afford the 
more costly apparatus. The essential parts are: 
Frame, pendulum, sounder, and connection. The 
frame is made of wood, the pendulum from a fine 
wire and a plumb-bob, and an ordinary telegra- 
phic sounder or electric bell may be used asa 
sounder. 

The main portion, or ‘‘back-bone,’’ of the 
frame is a strip of wood one by three inches and 
five feet long. This strip should be worked out 
about eight feet long, since it can be used for other 
parts of the frame besides the backbone. With 
an ordinary grooving plane cut a groove in each 
edge of the backbone for about four feet from one 
one end, working the plane from the back side 
only. With a try-square and a sharpjknife make 
a knife-cut across the faceof the strip oneinch from 
the other end, another fiveinches from this, and a 
third one inch from thefirst or lowerend. The back- 
bone is to be fastened permanently to the wall of 
the laboratory with two-inch round-headed screws, 
the upper screw being placed in a hole just large 
enough to receive it, and eight inches from the 
upper end; the other in a transverse slot one inch 
long, cut thru at the lowest knife mark. Use 
three-quarter-inch iron washers with both screws. 
By means of the screws the backbone may 
be clamped securely in a position exactly verti- 
cal. 

For the head, saw off two pieces from what is 
left of the backbone strip, each five inches long. 
Make all measurements very exact, and saw the 
ends square and true. Fasten the upper piece to 
the backbone as is shown on the drawing, B, 
bringing the upper edge of one end to the upper 
knife mark. . Usetwo one-inch screws, sinking the 
heads three-quarters of an inch, with a three- 
eighth-inch bit. Nailin a brace, made of material 
one-half by one and one-half inches, being sure 
that the short piece is square with the backbone. 
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With a fine saw rip a slit three inches long from 
one end in the lower piece of the head, and anoth- 
er a half-inch from the other end, both exactly in 
the center of the faces; then fasten the.piece to 
the backbone below the lower knife cut, as di- 
rected for the upper piece. Bore a quarter-inch 
hole thru the piece edgewise, one inch from the 
outer end, crossing the long slit, and put in a car- 
riage bolt so as to make of the slit a clamp for one 
wire of the pendulum. Fasten the outer ends of 
these two pieces together with a one-half by one- 
and one-half inch strips, nailed to the lower piece, 
but fastened to the upper with an inch-and-a-half 
round-headed screw, working in a vertical slot in 
the upper end of the connecting piece. Use a 
washer, as before. By pushing this piece up or 
down, the lower piece may be brought to an ex- 
act level and clamped there by means of the round- 
headed screw. Aslit three and one-half inches 
long must be made in the lower end in order that 
the clamp on the pendulum wire may work prop- 


rly. 
The movable shelf is made of four pieces—two 
pairs—the pieces in each pair being exactly alike. 
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Saw off two pieces of the backbone material, each 
five inches long, and nail them together at right 
angles to each other with a miter joint, as shown 
in the drawing. If the work has been carefully 
done no brace will be necessary; but if the connec- 
tion is not square it should be made so witha brace 
such as was placed in the head. Then work outa 
piece of material about fourteen inches long, as 
follows: Make it one by two inches at first, then, 
working the plane against one edge, cut a tongue 
on the face of the strip, using a plane that matches 
the one used on the edges of the backbone. The 
piece will then look like D. Now plane away the 
wood down to the bottom of the groove, leaving 
the piece shaped as shown in C. Cut two pieces, 
each four inches long, and nail them to the edges 
of the upright block of the shelf so that the 
tongues face each other. The shelf should fit the 
backbone just snugly enough to remain fixed in 
any position. If it does not, shave a little off the 
top of one of the tongues and fasten thereon a 
piece of narrow clock-spring, thus: E 

We are now ready for the pendulum. Takea 
common iron plumb-bob, weight two or three 
pounds. Drilla small hole into the point, and 
drive in a wire nail. Cut off the nail about a half 
inch from the bob and file it off toa point. The 
wire for suspending the bob should be about the 
size of the violin E string, and three yards will be 
needed. Draw one end up thru the short slit in 
the lower piece of the head and fasten it on top 
with a small screw; then pass the wire thru the 
eye of the bob from side to side and up thru the 
long slit in the same headpiece. Let it pass thru 
the piece a half-inch from the outer end, and clamp 
it fast with the carriage bolt. Carry this wire on 
to the sounder or bell and fasten it to one of the 
binding posts. The sounder may be placed at any 
convenient point. 

The connection is made by means of a little dish 
of mercury placed on the movable shelf. Takea 
block of beeswax one by two inches, and a half- 
inch thick, and make a hollow in the upper face 
about one inch long and a quarter of an inch wide. 
Fill this with mercury, and imbed a wire in the 
wax so that the end will touch the mercury. . Heat 
the lower surface of the wax, place the dish on the 
shelf so that the center of the drop of mercury is 
directly under the point of the pendulum, and stick 
it fast. Carry the wire thru a battery to the other 
binding post of the sounder. Now bring the shelf 
up so that the steel point of the bob will just touch 
the mercury as the pendulum swings, and the con- 
nection is complete. The sounder will click every 
time the steel point touches the mercury. 

Level the head by means of the pendulum, by 
moving the outer end up or down until the point 
is observed to swing in a plane. By means of the 
screw in the Jower end of the backbone keep the 
drop of mercury directly under the point of the 
pendulum when the latter is atrest. If itis de- 
sired that the pendulum beat seconds, it should be 
about thirty-nine and one-tenth inches long; but 
owing to the difficulty of finding the center of 
gravity of the bob, the exact length can be ascer- 
tained only by trial, that is, by comparison with a 
good clock. The point should barely touch the 
mercury, as this will ensure a very quick stroke 
of the sounder. 

The frame should be made of hard wood,—oak 
or walnut, —carefully smoothed and polished, and 
the parts closely fitted together. Close joints are 
indispensable to solidity. Two or three coats of 
good varnish will add to both its appearance and 
its durability. The entire apparatus should receive 
= handling, and should be kept properly ad- 
justed. 
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Right and Wrong Teaching of 
Arithmetic 
By JOHN E. WILLIAMS. 


Arithmetic has been considered one of the most 
important subjects taught in the schools. It is 
evidently still considered by many to be the sub- 
ject of first importance. At any rate, it has 
always held, and now holds, a very important 
place in the common school curriculum. The child 
begins the study of formal arithmetic the first day 
he enters school and continues to study it till the 
high school is reached, as many days in each year 
as he attends school. And as oral arithmetic and 
written arithmetic are usually studied in different 
text-books, it is not at all unusual for the child to 
have two recitations a day, one in mental and the 
other in written arithmetic, during the greater 
part of the time he attends school. 

Parents, as a rule, are anxious that their children 
shall make progress in arithmetic, if in nothing 
else, and measure their children’s educational 
advancement largely by this standard. Public 
sentiment, too, is strong in its favor and demands 
that it shall receive much attention. The teachers, 
knowing of how much importance arithmetic is 
thought to be, and how desirous parents and the 
public are to have the children acquire arithmeti- 
cal knowledge, put forth their best efforts to teach 
as much of the subject as possible in order to win 
public approval and to satisfy their own con- 
sciences that they have taught thoroly that 
which is of greatest value to the pupils. In con- 
sequence, it receives not only a larger share of 
the time during school hours than other subjects, 
but it is also the most popular subject for home 
study. Children often go home from school with 
a long list of problems to solve for the next day. 
It is safe to say that one-third of all the time de- 
voted to study by the children of this country dur- 
ing their first eight years in school is spent on 
arithmetic, and one-third of all the millions of dol- 
lars expended for education is used to teach this 
subject. 

In view of the facts mentioned, if good results 
are attained at all in our schools, they certainly 
should be seen as results of the study of arithme- 
tic. - It is fair to say that the pupils who complete 
our common school course of study should acquire 
rapidity and accuracy in the fundamental opera- 
tions as applied to business and the ability to solve 
the single practical problems of everyday life. 
But can they do this? I assert that they cannot, 
and I believe that a!l who have had opportunity to 
test the matter will bear me out in making this 
statement. It is no new assertion, however, nor 
does it startle anybody. We hear it from all sides 
and know from our own experiences that it is true. 
The problems that are solved every day, on the 
farm, in the shop, mill, store and factory, often- 
times by men who have had no educational ad- 
vantages, are such that the boys and girls that 
are about to enter our high schools cannot solve 
readily and satisfactorily. 

There isa fearful waste of time, energy, and 
money in attempting to teach this subject. There 
is something radically wrong somewhere in our 
methods, and it behooves us to find out what it is. 





Some of the Difficulties. 


The first fault, I believe, is that children begin 
the study of arithmetic too young, and at a period 
of their school life when’ they have much else to 
learn of more value and interest to them. There 
is no reason at all why children should begin 
formal number work at five or six years of age, 
and there are at least three good reasons why they 
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should not: “ They are not ready for it. They 
have no use for it. They are harmed by it.”’ It 
had been demonstrated by every observing parent 
and teacher that children at the age of five or six 
do not readily take to number work. Colonel Par- 
ker says: ‘‘ The great majority of children at five 
years of age do not know three.’’ The object 
method of teaching numbers as outlined by Grube, 
and which is essentially that followed in the Amer- 
ican schools, is evidence in itself that children at 
that age learn numbers with great difficulty. 

The first years of achild’s life are spent at home 
in receiving object lessons. He gets ideas of ob- 
jects thru his own activities, by observation 
and investigation, and learns oral symbols for 
them (spoken words) from members of the house- 
hold and playmates. He relates these ideas by 
the natural operations of his mind and gets thought 
for which he learns oral expressions from others. 

How is it with number? During this time, 
while he has been getting ideas of objects natur- 
ally and rapidly and learning words to express 
them, he has not acquired ideas of number of ob- 
jects. In his development the number instinct or 
power has not manifested itself with force. It 
would, however, in due time begin to develop nat- 
urally, and then with surprising rapidity he would 
acquire ideas of number and objects and the spoken 
words to express them in much the same manner 
as he got ideas of objects, and spoken words to 
express them at an earlier period of his develop- 
ment. Then, and not till then, should any attempt 
be made to teach him number as now generally 
taught to children. There should be a natural de- 
velopment of number power and number ideas 
upon which to base formal number work in school. 
To begin without this basis is unpsychological, 
unpedagogical and unreasonable, but precisely 
what is done by beginning number work at the 
time and in the manner prescribed in our courses 
of study for common schools. 

If formal number work were deferred altogether 
until the third or fourth year of school, our pupils 
at the end of the fifth year would know as many 
facts of arithmetic and would have greater math- 
ematical power than they now acquire by taking 
the regular allotment of work from the beginning, 
and the time thus saved would be just what is 
sorely needed to enable the primary teachers prop- 
erly to teach reading, spelling, language, and na- 
ture study, subjects for which the children are 
ready, for which they have use, and by the study 
of which they cannot be harmed. There is need 
everywhere for more frequent recitations in read- 
ing in the primary grades, and if number work 
were out of the way the children would get more 
of io they need and less of what they do not 
need. 


Mistakes of the Text-Books. 


No fact of pedagogy has been more satisfacto- 
rily established and more widely accepted than 
that the fundamental operations of arithmetic 
should be taught together. It is impossible for 
the mind to know the number twelve as the sum 
of two numbers without also knowing that twelve 
less one of the numbers equal the other; or to 
know that twelve is the sum of four threes with- 
out also knowing that four times three is twelve 
and twelve divided by three is four. Practically, 
all text-books and manuals on primary arithmetic 
provide that numbers from one to twenty be 
taught this way. But the fundamental operations 
should be taught together, not only from one to 
twenty, but thruout the whole subject of 
arithmetic. 

The teaching of the fundamental operations 
together should continue thru all the grades 
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without a break. Fractions, decimals, denominate 
numbers, proportion, percentage, measurements, 
involution,— can be begun in the primary grades 
without any difficulty and will furnish material 
and exercise for the natural development of the 
child’s mental.powers. 

Work in arithmetic cannot be graded by arrang- 
ing the different subjects in any successive order, 
but by exercises of gradually increasing difficulty 
in the different subjects. The teaching fraternity 
is hearing and reading and talking about ‘‘ Modern 
Education’’ and ‘‘Correlation.’’ Why not have 
books on arithmetic in accordance with the princi- 
ples of modern education in which there is at least 
some attempt at correlation of subjects ? 

Another fault of our books on arithmetic is the 
impracticable and ungraded character of problems 
and exercises. Many of them deserve the appel- 
lation. ‘‘Arithmetical Conundrums should have 
no place in arithmetic. They are puzzles which 
serve only to confuse and bewilder, and they do not 
admit of gradation. Until pupils can solve practi- 
cal and sensible problems they can ill afford time 
to puzzle their brains with Arithmetical Conun- 
drums.”’ 

In many of our arithmetics, especially mental 
arithmetics, the grading of problems, if attempted 
at all, is bad. Lessons begin with easy problems, 
such as a child in the third or fourth grade may 
work with profit, and end, one or two pages fur- 
ther on, with problems sufficiently difficult for 
sixth and seventh grade pupils, or with conun- 
drums unfit for any grade. Where such books are 
used, pupils are one day solving problems without 
effort and the next day are unable to solve the 
problems of their lessons at all or to understand 
them when explained by the teacher. We gotoa 
great deal of trouble to grade our schools and are 
in great measure defeated in our purpose by the 
text-books which we use. 

Still another fault is that many subjects which 
children of the common schools cannot possibly 
understand, and which all educators agree should 
never be taught at all except in high schools and 
business colleges, are put by the text-book makers 
into books designed for use in the common schools. 
I refer to stocks and bonds, exchange, equation of 
payments, progressions, averaging accounts, etc. 
No child of twelve or fourteen years of age, unless 
he be a prodigy, can comprehend these subjects, 
and the time devoted to the study of them is 
wasted or even worse than wasted. Yet, because 
they are in the books, they have been incorporated 
into our courses of study, and teachers who. them- 


selves don’t understand the subjects are trying to ° 


teach them. 

The next common defect of text-books on arith- 
metic is that they do not provide a proper mixture 
of oral and written work. In many schools only 
text-books on written arithmetic are used, in which 
but few if any exercises in oral work are given, 
or, if given, are omitted by the teachers. In these 
schools, pupils use the pencil for everything, be- 
coming as dependent upon its aid in the simplest 
operation as a cripple is upon his crutches. 

In other schools separate hooks on mental arith- 
metic are used in addition to books on written 
arithmetic and the pupils have two recitations 
daily. In this case more time and effort is devoted 
to the subject than its importance demands, and 
other studies are neglected. But the results, even 
then, are unsatisfactory, for the exercises in the 
two different books are incompatible, one subject 
being taught in one book and another in another 
book at the same time. Oral and written arithme- 
tic should not be taught from two different books. 
The oral and written work should be together in 
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the same book, prepared and arranged by the 
same autoor, so that each day’s lesson shall con- 
tain both oral and written exercises in the proper 
relation and proportion. 

The greater share of time should be given to the 
oral work, in which the explanations, definitions, 
rules, and principles are taught. The written work 
should follow, consisting of exercises of the same 
character, in which the operations are too numer- 
ous or the numbers too large to admit of solution 
without the use of a pencil. 

Some very practical portions of arithmetic are 
very impractically presented in the books. The 
rules given for papering, plastering, carpeting, 
measuring wood and lumber, etc., are frequently 
such as men engaged in these occupations would 
scorn to use, and directions and instructions for 
doing the work are omitted altogether. 

Answers to problems should not be given in the 
books, for children, as a rule, when they have 
access to answers, begin with the answers to solve 
the problems, and by manipulating figures succeed 
admirably in getting the given answers, whether 
they be right or wrong. 


Defective Teaching. 


The text-book is not at fault for all the evils of 
bad arithmetic. There are defects in teaching 
which are quite general, the worst of which, I be- 
lieve, to be a neglect to observe the educational 
maxim, ‘‘ Never do for a child what he can be led 
to do for himself.”” If a child cannot be led to 
solve the problems of a lesson, that lesson should 
not be given to him. It is, however, a very com- 
mon error of teachers to assign work in arithmetic 
which is far beyond the power of the pupils to 
perform. Asa result, the pupils are compelled to 
rely upon others to do their tasks for them. They 
lose interest in their work, come to believe they 
never can do anything for themselves, and give 
up trying. 

Until pupils have reached an advanced grade 
they should not be required or permitted to take 
their arithmetics home for study, where they may 
and do frequently get injudicious assistance. The 
training of a child’s thinking faculty is too deli- 
cate a matter to be left to bunglers and novices. 
It should be attempted only by competent teach- 
ers. Pupils while trying to solve problems in 
arithmetic should receive no assistance except 
from those skilled in the art of teaching, that 
nothing may be done for them that they can and 
ought to do for themselves. The school room; 
under the direct supervision and guidance of the 
teacher, is the only proper place for pupils to 
study arithmetic. 

Tho teachers frequently use objects to excess in 
teaching the idea of number to beginners, yet 
they more frequently neglect to use objects for 
making arithmetic concrete. Arithmetic cannot 
be taught in the school-room, cut off from all prac- 
tical applications. It must be brought into touch 
with the outside business and material world. 

Inasmuch as text-books are very defective in 
arrangement and character of material, every 
teacher should acquaint himself with the views of 
ecucators on the proper presentation of subjects 
and methods of teaching arithmetic, that he may 
eliminate from his teaching what is worthless and 
harmful and introduce what is necessary and help- 
ful to greater advancement. It is time that school 
authorities should demand such books and such 
teaching as will greatly improve the unsatisfactory 
conditions now existing. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up a broken down system, It 
begins its work right, that is, on the blood. 
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“Advanced” Education at Public 


Expense. 


The New York Times is rendering valuable ser- 
vice to the cause of education by gathering together 
in its editorial columns many of the foolish notions 
which are abroad regarding the common school 
system and the teachers. Whoever writes this 
stuff knows how to give the sheen of plausi- 
bility to the popular misconceptions he exploits. 
The gain for education is that the different falla- 
cies are exhibited in a shape favorable for attack 
and ultimate eradication. The illogic of the T’mes’ 
attitude toward school teachers has. been neatly 
shown up by Principal McAndrew. Now the 
Times makes the registration problem in the New 
York city schools the text for an attack upon ad- 
vanced education at public expense. This is how 
the matter is put: 


In a certain sense, it is hardly too much to say that 
the problem of providing all the children with full accom- 
modation at all times is practically unsolved and unsolv- 
able. With the utmost liberality in the matter of money 
and with the greatest energy in administration, it is really 
not feasible completely to meet all the needs of every 
part of the city at all times. This at least is true under 
our present system of instruction, and it is extremely im- 
probable that the system can be modified in the way which 
alone would meet the requirements. Theoretically it is 
possible to cut off the so-called upper parts of the course, 
and devoting the money and the space now given over to 
the relatively small number of pupils receiving higher in- 
struction, at great cost of both money and space, to the 
pupils who do not and cannot attain to the upper grades, to 
provide amply for the latter. And in our judgment this 
would be a rational as well as a fair and honest policy, since 
the taxes on the many are now expended on the few to give 
them privileges of which the many are absolutely deprived. 
But such achange would require a revolution in the minds of 
those who determine our school policy, which it is hopeless 
to try to effect. Failing that change, we must, so far as can 
now be seen, go on struggling with the desperate task of 
meeting conditions that are without precedent in the history 
of this or any other city, and which substantially defy ac- 
curate prevision. 


‘*Theoretically’’—whatever that means—the 
Times thinks the cutting off of everything above 
the bare primary school subjects is possible. 
What an outbreak of parental outbreak there 
would be if a board of education should take the 
statement seriously and try to act upon it! The 
American idea is that the safety of our institutions 
rest wholly upon the universal education of the 
people. The more generously the individual citi- 
zen is educated the better for the democracy. The 
development of the country’s resources is wholly 
dependent upon education. Liberal provision for 
the extension of educational advantages is, there- 
fore, nothing more nor less thana wise investment 
of the people’s taxes. 

The future belongs to the resourceful mind, th 
trained intellect, the skilful hand, the man and 
woman who can master a situation. The State 
which fails to grasp the full significance of its edu- 
cational duty is defrauding posterity out of a just 
portion of its dues. Not only should the State pro- 
vide opportunities in the shape of schools and 
teachers and apparatus, but it should try in every 
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possible way to induce the young to take advan- 
tage of them. Professor Giddings has suggested 
that it would not be unreasonable to compensate 
poor parents of gifted and industrious children to 
let these children continue at school after the com- 
pulsory education limits have been reached. He is 
right. The State can well afford to be liberal in 
the encouragement of universal education. This 
is practically recognized by every enlightened 
people, France and Germany, in particular. 

Now look at this—‘* The taxes of the many are 
now expended on the few to give them privileges 
of which the many are absolutely deprived.’’ To be 
sure, why expend any money on West Point and 
Annapolis? Why? The many are going to be only 
soldiers in the ranks anyway, so why maintain 
schools for officers? Is it really so hard to see the 
point ? 

CEPOn 


The Joy of Going Back to School. 


Here is a story from the Youth’s Companion, 
which teachers might well read to their pupils in 
every school-room in the land: 


On the first day of schoo) in September a year or so ago 
the city editor of an afternoon paper in Chicago sent one of 
his newest reporters out to get a ‘‘story’’ of the event. 
After a tour thru the downtown wards the reporter 
wrote a description of happy, care-free children, dancing 
back to the reopened school-houses with all the gayety and 
delight of so many urchins going to a candy pull. When the 
article was in proof the managing editor sent for him. 

‘*Here,’’ he said, ‘‘this thing won’t do. Children don’t 
go to school that way. They lag. They loiter. It’s hke 
going into prison. All summer this first day of school has 
loomed ahead like some future punishment. It’s tre end of 
all happiness. I know. I wasa boy once.’’ 

*““But that is not true now,’’ protested the reporter. 
‘*Here in the city, among the poor, vacation is the punish- 
ment and school the release from it. It may be that they 
find more to interest them there than outside; it may be that 
the teachers have learned the secret of inspiring them; it may 
be partly that they have so few pleasures at home. Anyway, 
they were the happiest children I have seen in along time— 
just because they were coming back to school. Why, sir, 

alf of those children were studying voluntarily till the mid- 
dle of August in'the ‘vacation school.’ ’’ 

The managing editor, growing interested, went and saw 
for himself, and the story ‘‘stood.’’ It should have an in- 
spiration in it for other boys and girls, and for their teach- 
ers, too. For these children who were going so merrily to 
the classrooms were for the most part foreign-born them- 
selves or the children of immigrants, who were turning to 
study with the avidity of those long: deprived of all such 
privilege. The managing editor was just an American boy 
and believed he was a typical one. Was he right? Every 
boy and girl who goes back to school after the long vacation 
might well ask whether he or she is as appreciative of that 

rivilege as were those less fortunate urchins from other 


ands. 
EPA 


Children’s Exhibit at Ashfield. 


Ashfield held its tenth annual children’s exhibi- 
tion on Monday, September 4. The weather was 
unfavorable, but the event was as enjoyableas ever. 
The number of entries was 186. Each of the 
schools in town had large exhibits. Among the 
most interesting individual exhibits were a collec- 
tion of 250 seeds of plants by Lovell Williams, a 
collection of mushrooms by Perley Adams, a col- 
lection of woods by Theodore Pcase, and a collec- 
tion of ferns by Margaret Fessenden. The largest 
exhibits were in the departments of plain needle- 
work, embroidery, plain washing and ironing, and 
bread and cake. The stormy weather was respons- 
ible for the few collections of cultivated and wild 
flowers which have been a strong feature in past 
years. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, who originated 
the plan of having these exhibits, gave a short 
talk. This interesting departure in community 
effort has been fully described in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 
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International Congress of Psychology. 


The fifth International Congress of Psychology 
was recently heldin Rome. The following reviews 
of several papers presented appeared in the Re- 
view of Reviews, and are of unusual interest to 
students of psychology. 

Dr. Paul Flechsig presented a paper on ‘‘Cere- 
bral Physiology and Theory of the Will,’’ in which 
he reviewed the history of the earliest studies of 
the brain, considered as an organ of thought, and 
discussed the question of voluntary action, the lo- 
calization of voluntary impulse, the discovery of 
motor cells and their control, and the investiga- 
tions upon the nature of stimuli that will react upon 
them, and gave especial attention to his own 
theory concerning association centers in the 
brain. 

Whena stimulus, as electricity, is applied to any 


‘ part of the brain, it usually will be followed by a 


definite set of reactions in the organ that is con- 
trolled by that center, but these so-called associa- 
tion centers lie in parts of the brain that do not re- 
spond to stimuli, showing that they are not 
sensory-motor areas. What their true function is, 
remains a question to be answered by the patholo- 
gists. 

Any injury to the convolution of Broca, which is 
on the left side of the brain, will affect the use of 
language in some degree, so that the: patient may 
become unable to talk at all, or may be able to use 
words of only onesyllable, or perhaps to speak only 
certain syllables, and still be able to write under- 
standingly. Injury in the area of the brain con- 
taining the centers of visual association renders 
the patient unable to read, altho his sight is 
perfectly good, - the printed words convey no 
idea to his mind. ry to the auditory centers 
will cause deafness, “ao same as injury to the ear, 
and if the lobe of the brain serving as the seat of 
the tactile sense is injured, the person may either 
completely lose his ability to write, or he may be 
be able to write single words or letters but not be 
able to combine them to express his ideas, altho 
his powers of articulate speech: remain unim- 
paired. 

But the whole frontal region of the brain cor- 
responds to the highest intellectual faculties, to 
the consciousness of one’s own personality and 
ideas, while the prefrontal region of the brain is 
associated with voluntary action, which would 
naturally be expected to depend on the higher 


. centers. 


This general conception of the physiology of the 
brain is borne out, not only by nervous and men- 
tal pathology, but also by results furnished by the 
study of the development Of the indi-idual. 

During the development of the cortex of the hu- 
man brain, cells that control motion appear first, 
and part of them develop conducting tracts, while 
the area controlling the movements of the extrem- 
ities serves as a nucleus around which other 
centers develop, those for the seat of sensation 
first, and later, centers for association of impres- 
sions and impulses. 

In the animal series, a parallel course of devel- 
opment of the race is shown when lower animal 
forms are compared with higher ones, for phylo- 
genetically the differentiation of the nervous sys- 
tem is correlated with the psychic progress of 
animals, beginning with the most elementary in- 
stincts, the first evidences of sentiment and mem- 
ory, and extending to manifestations of intelligenve 
and conscious will in the anthropoid apes and in man. 

Another paper by Mlle. Goldsmith, presented 
the results of her experiments upon certain fishes, 
which showed that these fishes did not recognize 
their own eggs, but did recognize their nests, in a 
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way, as places which they were accustomed to be- 
ing in and had worked to make. The guarding of 
the nests by the males is to be attributed more to 
an instinctive desire to defend that place than to 
an idea of protecting the eggs. 

Knowledge of the psychology of the lower 
animal forms is necessary for purposes of com- 
parison in understanding the psychology of 
man. 

A paper presented by Drs. Hachet and Souplet, 
stated that the lower animals are capable of asso- 
ciating their impressions directly, and so deriving 
complex impressions, which, once formed, they 
can never dissociate again into the original simple 
impressions. With the vertebrates, psychology 
consists in dissociating the elements of these old 
complexes and .combining them in new ways. 
We recognize this as a power of adaptation 
and take it as a criterion of intelligence. Train- 
ing increases the animal’s powers of adapta- 
tion. 

The next meeting of the congress will be held 
at Geneva, in August or September, 1909. 


BP 
Provisions for Education in Oklahoma. 


Sixteen years ago Oklahoma was a barren, 
wind-swept prairie, inhabited for the most part by 
wandering tribes of Indians. Today those barren 
stretches of country are dotted with thriving vil- 
lages, and the soil gives up its golden grain for 
the support of seven or eight hundred thousand 
people, with some to spare. 

The history of the opening of the land to white 
settlers, and its subsequent development is one of 
intense interest. There has been much suffering 
among those hardy pioneers, but that is the story 
of all new countries. Today, however, those who 
braved the early struggle are happy, contented, 
and prosperous. 

In all their getting of land, their building of 
towns, and raising of crops, the pioneers of Okla- 
homa, as true Americans, have not failed to pro- 
vide for the education of their children. After 
calling our attention to the wonderful fields of 
growing grain, and the industries of this new 
country, a writer in the September Review of Re- 
views points with just pride to the advance made 
during these eventful sixteen years in educational 
work within the territory. 

The little white school-house, says the writer. 
is a familiar sight in the Oklahomascenery. There 
are 2,578 of these schools, with 3,488 teachers to 
guide the instruction of the two hundred thousand 
children of school age. The common-school prop- 
erty is valued at $1,617,218, and more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars is spent annually in 
maintaining the schools. 

In addition, the territory has seven higher in- 
stitutions of learning. One of the first acts of the 
territorial assembly was to provide for a univer- 
sity, a normal school, and an agricultural and 
mechanical college. Later, two more normal 
schools were established, in addition to a univer- 
sity preparatory school and an agricultural and 
normal university for colored people. 

The University of Oklahoma, at Norman, has 
two buildings, costing $160,000, and a Carnegie 
library is now building. It has an enrollment of 
about 500 students. The Central normal school, 
at Edmond, last year had an enrollment of 761; the 
Northwestern normal, at Alva, an enrollment of 
753; and the Southwestern normal, at Weather- 
ford, an enrollment of 356. The latter has been 
established only two years. The Agricultural and 
Mechanical college, at Stillwater, with the experi- 
ment station in connection with it, is doing a great 
work for the farmers of Oklahoma. 
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In addition to the territorial institutions, there 
are a number of important denominational educa- 
tional institutions in Oklahoma. Among them are 
a Congregational college at Kingfisher, a Baptist 
college at Blackwell, and the Oklahoma Presby- 
terian college at Newkirk. The Methodist Epi3- 
copal church is just completing a $100,000 institu- 
tion at Oklahoma City, to be known as Epworth 
university. There are also numerous business col- 
leges, convents, academies, and Indian mission 
schools scattered over the territory. At Chilocco 
an agricultural school is maintained by the federal 
government for the education of Indian boys and 
girls in agriculture. Thegovernment spends about 
$150,000 on its maintenance each year. 


EPOX 


Newark, N. J., takes pride in the fact that slie 
is among the first cities in the United States to 
establish a high school and to maintain it at public 
cost. In the year 1838 the school committee voted 
to establish a high school and appropriated for it 
asumof money. This school was specifically des- 
ignated as the “‘ Boys’ High School.’’ The follow- 
ing list, for which THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebt- 
ed to the annual report of Superintendent A. B. 
Poland, shows the order in which several of the 
first city high schools were established : 


1821, Boston 1849, New York city 
1837, Philadelphia 1849, Springfield 
1838, Newark 1853, St. Louis 
1838, Buffalo 1854, Pittsburg 
1839, Baltimore 1855, Louisville 
1843, Providence 1856, San Francisco 
1845, Worcester 1856, Chicago 
1846, Cleveland 1858, Detroit 
1837, Hartford 1859, New Haven 
1849, Cincinnati 


The public high school is, therefore, an institu- 
tion of comparatively recent origin in this country. 


BPN 


Stevens’ Speech for Public Education. 


In 1835 Thaddeus Stevens made a memorable 
speech in the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives in defense of the act of March 15, 1834, 
establishing a system of free schools in that 
state. 





One of the school gardens at Attleboro, Mass., developed under the leadership 
of Superintendent Kelly, who has recently taken charge of the 
school system at Meriden, Conn. 
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At a recent anniversary of the occasion held by 
the Thaddeus Stevens Memorial Association in 
Philadelphia, Superintendent Brooks: of the city 
schools declared that Mr. Stevens’ defense of the 
public school system was one of the most bril- 
liant and memorable speeches ever delivered 
in behalf of free education, and, as has been 
stated, it ‘‘saved the public school system to the 
state.”’ 

It is a matter of deep regret that this speech 
was not preserved in its entirety. An attempt 
was made to report the speech from memory, but 
only a few passages could be recalled. These 
read as follows: 

‘“*Tf education be of admitted importance to the 
people under all forms of government, and of un- 
questionable necessity when they govern them- 
selves, it follows, of course, that its cultivation 
and diffusion is a matter of public concern and a 
duty which every government owes its people. 

‘“* Where all have the means of knowledge placed 
within their reach and meet at common schools on 
equal terms, the forms of government seem of less 
importance to the happiness of the people than is 
generally supposed; or rather such a people are 
seldom in danger of having their rights invaded 
by their rulers. They would not long be invaded 
with impunity. ‘ 

“Tf any ,elective republic is to endure for any 
great length of time, every elector must have 
sufficient information, not only to accumulate 
wealth and take care of his pecuniary concerns, 
but to direct wisely the legislature, the am- 
bassadors, and the executive of the nation; for 
some part of all these things, some agency in ap- 
proving or disapproving of them, falls to every 
freeman. If, then, the permanency of our gov- 
ernment depends upon such knowledge, it is the 
duty of the government to see that the means of 
information be diffused to every citizen. This is 
a sufficient answer to those who deem education a 
private and not a public duty—who argue that 
they are willing to educate their own children, but 
not their neighbor’s children. 

‘“What earthly glory is there equal in luster and 
duration to that conferred by education? No 
name, no honor, can long be perpetuated by mere 
matter. Who would not rather do one living 
deed than to have his ashes 
forever enshrined in ever- 
burnished gold? I sincerely 
trust that when we come to 
act on this question we shall 
take lofty ground—look beyond 
the narrow space which now 
circumscribes our vision—be- 
yond the passing, fleeting point 
of time on which we stand, 
and so cast our votes that the 
blessing of education shall be 
conferred on every son of 
Pennsylvania * * * so that 
he may be prepared to act well 
his part in this land of freedom 
and lay on earth a broad and 
solid foundation for that en- 
during knowledge which goes 
on increasing thru eternity.”’ 


EXPN 


One of the speakers at a 
recent meeting of the educa- 
tional committee of the London 
County Council, in referring to 
the low salaries of teachers, 
said: ‘‘A teacher is required 
to dress like a duke on the 
wages of a dustman.’’ 
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Letters, 


The Crane Episode! 


Dear Mr. Lang: — 

I was never more surprised in my life than when 
I read the unexpurgated edition on ‘‘ Changing the 
Viewpoint,’’ which Supt. William I. Crane of Mar- 
shalltown, Ia., read at Milwaukee, Feb. 28, 1905. 

At the time of that session, I was busily engaged 
on a report, and all that I heard was second-hand : 
I inferred from hints, winks, nods, and other 
significant wriggles, that something very naughty 
had been said, and that I had missed something 
very fierce in not being present, and how, in the 
terrible furor of excitement, Superintendent Glenn 
of Georgia, had told a hitting Methodist anecdote 
that brought the audience to repose, and then busi- 
ness was dispensed from the platform in a very 
seemly manner till the close of the session. 

Among other rumors, I learned that a motion to 
expunge, to tear out, dig up, obliterate certain 
phrases, clauses, and sentences, had carried, and 
that only the real nice parts would be published i in 
the Proceedings. I came home not thinking of the 
incident except as an unfortunate episode that 
probably had an element of personal animosity in- 
jected into it, and that perhaps something said or 
implied had been overworked. 

A few weeks after the Milwaukee meeting, I 
received a copy of the paper as it was read by the 





What Was It About? 


author, and read it thru very carefully, ‘‘ The 
Calf Path’’ and all, and as I read, I wondered 
what all the disturbance had been about. Two 


theories suggested themselves to me :—that Super- 
intendent Crane must be one of the most accom- 
plished elocutionists in the United States, or that 
he was a better mimic than Roscius, who by acting 
and not speaking, could express his thoughts and 
feelings as well or perhaps better than Cicero 
could his in words. But upon later inquiry, I 
ascertained that while Superintendent Crane is a 
good speaker, he is entirely deficient in panto- 
mime, and that he read his paper without gestures, 
so I had to hit another theory—namely, ‘‘the psy- 
chology of the mob,’’ in which someone snaps up 
an idea, and the others fall in with it, and are 
carried off their feet as well as losing their heads 
temporarily, somewhat as Carlyle has represented 
so well in his ‘‘ sheep jumping incident.’’ Psycho- 
logically, something of this kind must have hap- 
pened. To read the paper here in my office, to 
read it in sober earnest, and not laugh, I cannot. 
It was so difficult, I suppose to change ‘‘ View- 
points,’’ that the audience fairly stampeded. That 
the paper is funny, I admit. That it is naughty, 
not half so naughty, or even suggestive of naughti- 
ness, aS many of the books and extracts dished up 
under the high sounding and sonorous titles that 
so many of our high school pupils read in classic 
English literature, I emphatically deny. 

If any one will sit down and read this essay, as 
I have done, quietly, and he does not say that the 
author hits many nails on the head, then I will say 
no more. In one or two instances, the humor may 
be regarded as broad, but not half so broad as the 
facts are, and many of them are human tragedies 
—not caricatures of real life,—more real than any 
that Balzac portrays. 

If the President can talk about race suicide, 
and the preachers do not go into spasms over his 
remarks, whether uttered in jest or earnest, I fail 
to see why a schoolmaster should be gibbetted for 
standing up and telling more unpalatable and 
home-hitting and home-telling truths than are 
usually spoken before an audience in five years. 
Besides, if my information be correct, this very 
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paper, anecdotes and all, had been delivered be- 
fore cultured audiences in Iowa on several occa- 
sions, and ‘‘no holiers than thous’’ had arisen in 
their might to crush the author, but had applauded 
and endorsed the same. It had been read before 
college faculties and students and women’s clubs, 
and from my personal observation, I have never 
seen or known an educator to have more warm per- 
Sonal friends among all classes— men, women and 
children—than has Supt. Crane in Marshalltown. 

Again, I repeat—Was it a spontaneous psycho- 
logical uprising in changing the ‘‘Viewpoint,”’ or 
was it a scheme cunningly concocted in advance, 
to down a man who could not be used? Wherefore? 
Will some one who had his inner vestment inciner- 
ated, arise and explain? Je ne sais quoi. 

Kansas City, Mo. J. M. GREENWOOD. 

CPA 
Size of Play Grounds .in German Cities. 

The latest year-book of popular play states that 
to every 1,000 inhabitants in German cities the 
following number of square meters is set aside for 
playgrounds for children : 


Hanover, 1827 square meters 
Bremen, 1818 
Munich, 1691 a 


Konigsberg, 486  sqr. mrs. 
Strassburg, 343 deems 
Stettin, 335 ee 


Altona, 1673 oe < Breslau, 305 ae ee 
Madgeburg, 1619 ‘‘ = Krefeld, 299 we “ute 
Leipzig, 1112 vy KS Chemnitz, 223 EES 
Halle, 1032 ae . Dantzig, 222 HO: * GE 


Dresden, 1020 os . Nuremberg, 216 es 4 
Brunswick, 1005 ‘ ee Aix-la-Chapelle, 215 ‘‘ ‘ 
Stuttgart, 821 os as Charlottenburg, 198 ‘‘  “‘ 
Elberfeld, 616 es os Dortmund, 121 ee” ES 


“ 


Barmen, 542 ne es ‘ologne, 102 Sh > 64 
Frankfort,511 ‘ es Berlin, 57 Ah 8 
Dusseldorf, 474 ‘‘ oe Hamburg, 37 ease 


U. S. Bureau of Education. L. R. KLEMM. 
ELPA 
Reciprocal Certificates. 


For the last two years a committee appointed by 
the National Educational Association has been 
hard at work seeking to establish a system of re- 
ciprocity in-regard to the recognition of teachers’ 
certificates and diplomas from normal schools and 
colleges. The committee is composed of the state 
superintendents of South Dakota, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, and Maine, with State Superinten- 
dent G. W. Nash, of South Dakota as chairman. 

When the committee first undertook its task, 
says the Daily Dakotan, it was found that twenty- 
two states and territories made absolutely no con- 
cession, that all teachers from outside their bound- 
aries were obliged by their laws to take an exami- 
nation, no_ matter what their credentials and ex- 
perience. Now, after two years’ work on the part 
of Superintendent Nash and his associates, assist- 
ed by the state superintendents or boards of edu- 
cation to whom they appealed, only nine of the 
states still hold out. These are Alabama, Connect- 
icut, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, New Hampshire, and Texas. In all the 
rest a distinct advance toward reciprocity has 
been made. 
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Notes of New Books. 


A Day at Dulwich, by A. H. Gilkes, master of Dulwich 
college.—A host of men and boys talk about Dulwich, write 
of it, and hear of it with pleasure. It is, as most people 
know, a great school, in which there are day-boys and 
boarders, a combination which has certain advantages. 
This school was founded about 300 years ago by Edward 
Alleyn, an actor, on an estate he had acquired near Li don. 
After a somewhat checkered career it has become a notable 
school, well worth the study of all who are interested in edu- 
cational matters. The author’s account of what happened 
during his day in Dulwich, both in school and on the play- 
ground, is lively and picturesque; in fact, a well written 
story rather than a dry chronicle of school happenings. 
This charming narration will be read with special pleasure 
in America. (Longmans, Green & Company, New York.) 


In Constance Trescott Dr. S. Wier Mitchell has given us 
‘another of those wonderful psychological studies with which 
his name as a novelist is so closely associated. This, his 
latest work, is a fascinating analysis of the tranformation 
wrought in a passionate, strong-willed woman, who posses- 
ses no religious beliefs, by her desire to avenge the death of 
her husband, upon whom she has lavished a wealth of jeal- 
ous love. The action of the story takes place in a small 
Missouri town a few years after the Civil War, and inci- 
dentally gives glimpses of the desolation, poverty, and sor- 
row that conflict left in its wake. The characters of the 
woman who gives the book its title, that of Greystone, the 
man who has aroused her deadly hate, sensible, good- 
humored Susan Hood, gentle Mrs. Averill, and her chival- 
rous husband are so subtly depicted that they dwell in the 
reader’s memory long after the last page has been perused. 
It is a novel that will arouse much discussion. (The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. Price, $1.50.) 


Walter S. Cramp has recently written Psyche, a Romance 
of the Reign of Tiberius. During the past few years he has 
lived in Italy and had had a chance to study ancient, medie- 
val, and modern Rome. Lately, he has confined his studies 
mainly to the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. In Psyche 
he has depicted the condition of Rome during the reign of 
the latter. It deals with the period when Tiberius went to 
live in the island of Capri and built his palace, and with the 
attempt of Sejanus, commander of the Praetorian Guards, 
to make himself emperor of Rome. The characters of the 
corrupt Emperor Tiberius, Sejanus, his favorite, and Agrip- 
pina, the widow of Germanicus, are portrayed with great 
power, and the author has described the Rome of the time 
with the utmost faithfulness. Psyche, the heroine, is a 
beautiful Greek dancer, betrothed to Gyges, a charioteer in 
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the Roman circus. W. T. Benda has supplied striking illus. 
trations for Mr. Cramp’s first book. (Little, Brown & Co,, 
Boston. ° Price, $1.50.) - 


Tor, a Street Boy of Jerusalem, relates the experience of 
a youth in the holy city at the time of Christ. In this story 
Florence M. Kingsley has presented, in the realistic manner 
for which she is noted, many scenes from the life of the 
Master. On this as a background is worked the fiction in 
which Tor is the principal figure. This author has madea 
specialty of Bible fiction, and there is no doubt her latest at- 
tempt in that line will be as successful as her books on Paul, 
Stephen, and others. The illustrations are by F. A. Eck- 
man. (Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia.) 


A book by John Fox, Jr., could not be other than absorb- 
ing. What then must a book by him be that treats of such 
a subject as the war between Russia and Japan, as does 
Following the Sun-Flag? He calls it a vain pursuit thru 
Manchuria, but it was not a vain pursuit, as is attested by 
the many bright pages he has given us. He saw the brown 
little ‘‘genman’’—as the Jap calls himself in his own 
tongue—in camp and on the march, in trench and in open 
field, in assault and in retreat. As the writer expresses it: 
‘‘After a long still-hunt in Tokio, and a long pursuit thru 
Manchuria, following the Sun-Flag of Japan, I gave up the 
chase at Liaoyang.’’ We learn, from these pages, about war 
and the Japanese from one who has carefully studied both of 
them. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.25.) 


é Quién es Ella? A comedy in five acts, edited, with in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Samuel Garner, Ph. D., 
formerly professor of languages in the United States naval 
academy.—This play was selected to edit because many, if 
not more, of the qualities which make it suitable for class 
instruction were found in it than in any other. The plot is 
clear; the moral is high and elevating; the historical setting 
is good; the language is clear, simple, and free from puz- 
zling idioms and intricacies which make so much of Spanish 
literature unintelligible to foreigners; the thought, at times, 
attains a pathos and sublimity not to be found in Breton’s 
other dramas. The introduction is a critical consideration 
4 . and his work. (American Book Company, New 

ork. 


- Irrfahrten, that has been edited for Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series by S. T. Sturm, is one of the best stories of 
that voluminous German author, Fredrich Gerstacker. 
While the present edition is abridged to some extent, noth- 
ing essential has been omitted. Ina single instance a gap 
has been supplied by new matter to the extent of half a 
dozen words, but without materially altering the sense of 
the passage. The book has all needed helps, besides a map 
and other illustrations. (D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 
Price, 45 cents.) 
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Brown University Hall. 


An Outline of English and American Literature, by John 
E. McKean, is a small book that will help teachers and 
students to a mastery of English and American literature. 
It may be used with any text, or no text, as a guide for 
library studv. It is intended as a time-saver to the bus 
teacher. (World’s Events Publishing Co., Dansville, N. 
Price, 25c.) 


A useful, practical little Handbook for Planning and Plant- 
ing Home Grounds has been prepared by Warren H. Man- 
ning, and published by the Stout Manual Training School, 
Menomonie, Wis. The author gives alot of valuable infor- 
mation concerning the care of lawns, soils, the procuring 
of shrubs and plants, reference books where more complete 
information may be obtained. and he devotes the second 
half of his manual to a ‘‘list of native and commonly cultivated 
plants that are represented in the collection upon the Stout 
manual training grounds.’’ The book is exactly what 
teachers and boards of education who are planning to ‘‘ fix 
up’’ their school grounds need. It is better to do the work 
in a manner that will be satisfactory the first time, 
than it is to be compelled to undo and do over the first at- 
tempts. 


Hymnal for Evangelical Lutheran Missions. - This little 
book contains about two hundred well chosen hymns, besides 
versicles the apostles’ creed, the general confession, and the 
ritual for holy communion. (Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. Price, 30 cents. ) 





Made at Home Apparatus. —The developments of electrical 
science in these days carry the world forward by leaps and 
bounds in the increased conveniences and comforts of life, 
and facilities for transportation. In the ever widening cir- 
cle of electrical application there is a constant demand for 
engineers, thus affording new scope for ambitious and in- 
dustrious young men who desire to make electricity a study 
and occupation. In pursuing this study there can be no 
assistance more helpful and practical than the making by 
the student of electrical apparatus, and instruments with 
his own hands. This is a direction in which he can learn 
much that he will never forget, and he may derive some 
outside help in the purchase of material from. some of the 
manufacturers who make a specialty of supplying castings 
and parts for many forms of machines. These remarks are 
inspired by looking over the Bulletin 9051, issued by one of 
such firms in New York, Messrs. Parsell and Weed, 129 
West 31st street. This Bulletin contains illustrations, and a 
description of the most complete and instructive set of 
practical model dynamos, motors, etc. (with, the inter- 
changeable parts), for demonstrative purposes, that we 
have seen. We believe that this apparatus will be of much 
value for school and college work, as well as a great help to 
those who are pursuing the study of electricity alone. 





Erected 1770. 


The following is a list of catalogs received from the !Kny- 
Scheerer Company, New York. This company deals in 


. everything dear to the heart of the student of natural sci- 


ences. 

1. Catalog of physical, chemical, biological laboratory ap- 
paratus and supplies. 

2. Microscopical and dissecting instruments. 

3. Glass jars and glass cylinders for specimens, anatomi- 
cal preparations, etc. 

4. Balances and weights. 

5. san a and laboratory supplies. 

6. Botanical wall charts and models. 

7. New anatomical models. 

8. Collection of wood. 

9. New preparations of the brain and nervous system. 

10. Mimicry collection. 

11. Insect catalog and list of entomological supplies. 

12. Catalog of anatomical models, osteological, anatomical, 
and biological preparations. 





Honest Physician 
WORKS WITH HIMSELF FIRST. 


It is a mistake to assume that physicians are always skep- 
tical as to the curative properties of anything else than drugs. 

Indeed, the best doctors are those who seek to- heal with 
as little use of drugs as possible and by the use of correct 
food and drink. A physician writes from Calif. to tell how 
he made a well man of himself with Nature’s remedy. 

“‘ Before I came from Europe, where I was born,’’ he 
says, ‘‘it was my custom to take coffee with milk (cafe au 
lait) with my morning meal, a small cup (cafe noir) after 
my dinner and two or three small cups at my club during the 
evening. 

‘‘In time nervous symptoms developed, with pains in the 
cardiac region, and accompanied by great depression of spir- 
its, despondency—in brief, ‘‘the blues!’’ I at first tried 
medicines, but got no relief and at last realized that all my 
troubles were caused by coffee. I thereupon quit its use 
forthwith, substituting English Breakfast Tea. 

The tea seemed to help me at first, but in time the old dis- 
tressing symptoms returned, and I quit it also, and tried to 
use milk for my table beverage. This I was compelled how- 
ever to abandon speedily, for while it relieved the nervous- 
ness somewhat, it brought on constipation. Then by ahappy 
inspiration I was led to try Potsum Food Coffee. This was 
some months ago and I still use it. I am no longer nervous, 
nor do I suffer from pain about the heart, while my ‘ blues’ 
have left me and life is bright to me once more. I know 
that leaving off coffee and using Postum healed me, and I 
make it a rule to advise my patients to use it.’” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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In and Around 


Because of the delay in the completion 
‘and repairing of several buildings the 
public schools are more congested than 
last year at this time. Instead of 35,000 
new sittings, the estimate made by Su- 
perintendent Snyder, only 25,420 were 
available when the children clamored for 
admission on Sept. 11. By the first of 
October, however, the number of part- 
time pupils will be reduced from 83,000 
to 70,000. “The total registration on the 
first day of school was estimated at 596,- 
588, an increase of 28,356 over that of 
last year. 


The next meeting of the New York 
Educational Council will be held in Law 
Room 1, New York university, Washing- 
ton square, Sept. 16, at 10.30 A.M. 
Program: Reports of officers, annual 
election of officers; Ethics in Public 
Schools, how and when shall it be 
taught? 


School For Backward Children. 


For some time District Superintendent 
Julia Richman has been experimenting 
with special classes for backward chil- 
dren in connection with her work on the 
east side. So successful has she been in 
demonstrating the need for such classes 
that the board of education has decided 
to organize a school for these pupils. It 
will be located on Broome street, Man- 
hattan. 

The superintendents are considering a 
program of instruction for the new 
school, which will aim to concentrate at- 
tention upon the essentials demanded by 
the compulsory education law. The class 
of children who need the special training 
to be given have been enumerated by 
Superintendent Meleney as follows: 

1. Children who have not attended 
school regularly for lack of care on the 
part of their parents and are much older 
than other pupils of the same grade or 
class. ° 

2. Pupils who have acquired a tendency 
to truancy or to incorrigible conduct, and 
who are kept on probation by the district 
superintendent. 

3. Children who have been arraigned 
before the children’s court on complaints 
of their parents or other persons, and 
who need special oversight. 

4, Children paroled from institutions. 

5. Crippled children who have to be 
conveyed to school or go without educa- 
tion. Some of these children are receiv- 
ing instruction in the schools of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid society as a charity. 


Manual Work in Evening 
Schools. 


Registration for the evening high 
schools began on September 11 and will 
continue until September 25, when the 
sessions will open. 

One of the features of work in the 
evening schools the coming winter will 
be the trade schools in the new Manual 
Training high school building in Brook- 
lyn and in the Bryant high school in the 
borough of Queens. 

For more than a year District Super- 
intendent Elgas has been urging the 
adoption of a course of study planned so 
as to give a working knowledge of the 
various machines, measuring instruments 
and methods used by skilled workmen. 

In appealing for the organization of 
trade schools Dr. Elgas said, as reported 
in the Globe: ‘‘Weare living in an age 
in which special training for what are 
termed ‘the humbler callings of life,’ as 
well as the professions, has become a 
necessity. There isa growing demand on 
the part of the people that our board of 
education should provide such opportuni- 
ties as are feasible and sensible to fit 
pupils effectually for the battle of life. 
Our successful business and professional 
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men recognize the necessity of an educa- 
tional system that will enable the pupil 
to earn his living, and not merely fit 
— for admission to high school or col- 
ege. 

**The great majority of our boys never 
enter the high school or college, and 
either engage in business or learn a trade 
on completing the elementary school 
course. Very many never even reach 
the highest grade of the elementary 
school, and many of those who enter the 
high school —e, out before the end of 
the last year. These boys could be in- 
duced to attend the evening trade schools 
to the profit not only of themselves but 
of the community at large. To be sure, 
we cannot teach all trades, and there- 
fore we must confine ourselves to the de- 
mand of the locality.’’ 

The subjects which will be taught in 
these evening trade schools are as fol- 
lows: Carpentry and joinery, cabinet 
making, pattern making, blacksmithing 
and tinsmithing, machine shop practice, 
mechanical drawing, electrical and steam 
engineering, industrial chemistry, ap- 
plied physics, advanced dressmaking, 
millinery, and domestic science. The 
schools will be open to both young men 
and women. 


A Teacher Sixty-Five Years. 


Mr. George H. Lindsley, a veteran 
school teacher of Jersey City, has been 
retired on half-pay. Mr. Lindsley was 
born June 2, 1821, and has taught almost 
continuously since 1840, so that he has 
been teaching for sixty-five years,—a 
long and honorable service. His salary 
will be $1,250 per year. 

The board of education at the same 
meeting retired Miss Sarah L. Gardner, 
principal of public school-No. 16, of Jer- 
sey City. She has taught for forty-five 
consecutive years. Her salary will be 
$750 a year. 


The Albert Decision. 


Mr. Albert, a stenographer in the em- 
ploy of the board of education, served 
last year as a teacher in the evening 
schools. When he applied for his salary 
it was refused, on the ground that he 
was already receiving a salary as a sten- 
ographer, and thereforecould not receive 
a salary as a teacher. 

Mr. Albert, thru his attorney, made 
application for a mandamus compelling 
payment, and it was granted, the decis- 
ion being based on the authority of a 
previous case of like nature. 

An appeal from this decision has been 
made by the corporation counsel, and the 
— will come before the Appellate 

ivision. The ultimate outcome of the 
case will be looked forward to with much 
interest as it will determine the right of 
a day school teacher to teach evening 
school, or of a high school day teacher to 
teach evening high school, and the right 
of a day school teacher or any other 
employee of the board of education to 
teach in the summer school. 


Dr. Kunz Honored. 


The New York State Department has 
appointed Dr. George F. Kunz of New 
York city as a delegate from the United 
States to the International Congress for 
the study of Radiology and Ionization to 
be held in Liege, Belgium, this month. 

Dr. Kunz is one of the leading miner- 
alogists of America, as well as an expert 
regarding gems. He has made a special 
study of the influence of the Roentgen 
rays and ultra violet light on susceptible 
substances. 

The congress at Liege will be the first 
of its kind ever held. It will discuss the 
nature and bearing of many recent dis- 
coveries. Among those who will read 
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papers are Sir William Ramsey, Signor 
Righi, Prof. A. Wehnelt, Prof. E. Wied- 
man, Prof. Henri Becquerel, and Prof, 
Svante Arrhenius. Several prominent 
scientists, including Dr. J. Butler Burke 
of England, will discuss medical and bio- 
logical topics related to radiology. 


Recent Deaths. 


Mrs. J. H. Westcott, wife of Profes- 
sor Westcott of Princeton university, 
died Sept. 6, at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
The funeral services were held at Prince- 
ton. 


The Rev. Dr. William D. Kirswell, 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature at Lincoln university, Oxford, 
Penn., died in Canada Sept. 7. Dr. Kirs- 
well has been a member of the faculty of 
Lincoln university for nine years. He 
was a graduate of Toronto university. 


Rev. Father David Hillhouse Buel, a 
graduate of Yale, class of ’89, has been 
elected president of Georgetown univer- 
sity, to succeed the Rev. Jerome Dough- 
erty, who resigned on account of ill- 
health. Since his graduation, Father 
Buel has taught in Holy Cross college, 
College of St. Francis Xavier, N. Y., 
and in Georgetown university. 


Prof. J. W. Ewing, of Alma, Mich., 
died August 24 of typhoid fever. He 
was born at Randolph, IIl., in 1834, and 
was graduated from Michigan university 
in 1864. Immediately afterward he en- 
tered upon the profession of teaching. 
For many years he was superintendent 
of the Ionia, Mich., schools. From this 
position he was called to a professorship 
in Alma college, where he has since been. 
He has been president of the state 
teachers’ association and was at one 
time a prominent candidate for state 
superintendent of schools. His son, J. 
L. Ewing, is also professor in Alma col- 
lege. 


Mrs. Daniels, the beloved wife of Mr. 
George Daniels, the well known general 
passenger agent of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River railroad, died 
September 7, at Lake Placid, N.Y. Her 
maiden name was Wilbur. She was mar- 
ried to Mr. Daniels thirty-five years ago. 
In these years she has taken much in- 
terest in the literary labors of her hus- 
band. Teachers and school children ev- 
erywhere have been delighted with the 
booklets issued from time to time de- 
scribing localities situated along the line 
of the Central, which are especially rich 
in material for the study of American 
history and geography. School people 
generally, who feell that Mr. Daniels is 
really oneof them, will sympathize deeply 
with him in his bereavement. 


Lehigh University Wins Suit. 


Lehigh University has won its suit 
against the Lehigh Valley Railroad com- 
pany for a payment of back dividends to 
the amount of several thousand dollars. 

In former years the university was 
very prosperous, owing to its holdings of 
stock in the railroad company. A few 
years since the stock decreased in value 
and no dividends were paid. This was a 
severe blow to the finances of the univer- 
sity and since then it has had a struggle 
to keep on its feet. Last year the road 
became prosperous again and ten per 
cent. dividends were paid, and later 
another ten per cent. was declared. 
Those who held preferred stock main- 
tained that it was cumulative and that 
the company should pay dividends for 
the ten years when none were paid. 
Hence the suit brought against the road 
by the university. 

Under the decision of Judge Martin, of 
the Philadelphia court, the preferred 
stockholders will receive 70 per cent. in 
dividends, or $85 a share, since the par 
value is $50. 
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Chicago News Letter 


public school playgrounds into miniature or by committees or by members of the 


The opening of the new buildings of 
the Chicago normal school on Sept. 5 
witnessed the formal installation of Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young as its principal. More 
than 150 normal school pupils registered 
during the day. 


Four teachers connected with the Chi- 
cago public schools have completed forty 
years of active service. They are Mrs. 
Martha W. Ruggles, Miss Harriet N. 
Winchell, Miss Sarah A. Brooks, and 
Miss Emily C. Currier. 


An effort is to be made by the Chicago 
board of education to provide instruction 
in manual training for the 280,000 chil- 
dren who have enrolled in the public 
schools. The total number of centers 
where manual training is now taught is 
1388. The demand for this subject is 
greater than at any time in the history 
of the school system in Chicago. 


The number of graded schools is now 
341, with 5,043 school-rooms. _ The es- 
timated value of school buildings, lots 
and furniture is $31,135,900. The total 
cost for public education during 1904-05 
was $9,687,929. 


The board of education is planning to 
secure public playgrounds for eighty 
more school buildings. The estimated 
cost is $1,000,000. 


More than forty of the Chicago women 
teachers were married during vacation. 


According to the report of Supt. A. F. 
Nightingale, of Cook county, IIl., there 
are no illiterate children of foreign birth 
in the city of Chicago or in Cook county. 
This is remarkable in face of the fact 
that there are twenty-eight children of 
American birth in the city and three in 
the county who are illiterates as a result 
of their parents’ negligence. 


In connection with the opening of the 
Chicago public schools, five new manual 
training centers were opened. These 
were established as a gift from R. T. 
Crane. 


True to his purpose to eliminate all pos- 
sibility of ‘‘ pull’? from the educational 
department, Superintendent Cooley has 
transferred all of the district superin- 
tendents to new districts. 


The engineering department of public 
education reports that portable school 
buildings are no longer to considered as 
an experiment. Twenty-six of these 
have been ordered and twelve more have 
been recommended by the buildings and 
ground committee. 


The present board of education of Chi- 
cago refuses point blank to complete the 
$500,000 commercial high school for 
which the previous board appropriated 
$50,000. 

One of the members in explaining his 
opposition, said, ‘‘It would be the height 
of folly to expend $500,000 for a com- 
mercial high school so long as we have to 
house 5,000 pupils in rented quarters. I 
shall oppose such a move until there are 
kindergartens enough to accommodate 
every child of kindergarten age in the 
city. It is vastly more important to 
conserve the interests of the many than 
of the few.”’ 


Playground Self-Government. 


Dr. James E. Choatal, a school trustee 
of Chicago, has a plan for transforming 





A writer in the Medical World says 
that as a pain reliever nothing equals 
antikamnia tablets. He says they do 
not depress the heart, but rather streng- 
then it. The adult dose is two tablets. 
They are obtainable from all druggists, 
and precaution would advise keeping 
some about the home. 


self-governing cities. In speaking of his 
scheme, Dr. Choatul said: ‘‘I believe 
the boys could control their playmates 
much more easily than can the custodians 
employed by the authorities. The pupils 
would elect their own mayor and city 
council by the Australian ballot. 

The mayor will appoint his chief of 
police and designate the big boys of the 
school to act as policemen.’’ The plan 
has been adopted by the board of educa- 
tion. 


A Collegiate Conference. 
One of the interesting features of the 
exercises connected with the inaugura- 


tion of Dr. Edmund J. James as presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois will be 





board ? 

5. How should trustees be selected? 
(a) by co-operation? (b) by the alumni ? 
(c) by outside authority? (1) In case of 
private institutions, by the church or 
or other body? (2) In case of state in- 
stitutions: (a) Appointed by the gover- 
nor? (b) elected by the people? (c) or 
ex-officio, e, g., governor, superinten- 
dent of public instruction, etc. ? 

6. Should the trustees assume entire 
control of the financial administration, 
or should they allow the faculties to have 
a representation also, by allowing them 
to submit a budget either by departments 
or as a whole? 

7. Should the trustees, if they reserve 
the financial authority, undertake to de- 





The late Arnold Tompkins whom Mrs. Young succeeds as 
principal of the Cook County normal school. 


the conference of trustees of American 
colleges and universities on October 17. 

The purpose of the conference will be 
to discuss some of the important ques- 
tions of college and university adminis- 
tration, involving the relations of trus- 
tees, presidents and faculties. Among 
the questions to be discussed are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. What should be the real adminis- 
trative body of a college or university, 
the faculty or the trustees ? 

2. Should the trustees limit their func- 
tions to selecting a faculty, and then 
vest in the latter the actual administra- 
tion, or should the board itself under- 
take to administer the institution, either 
as a body or thru its committees ? 

3. Should the president of the institu- 
tion be the sole advisory authority to the 
board of trustees, or should the other 
administrative officers, or the various 
faculties, be consulted ? 

4, Should the faculty be authorized to 
nominate men to the board for vacancies 
or should that be done by the president 


termine the budget in all its details, or 
should they simply distribute by depart- 
ments and leave it to the individual 
departments to make the detailed distri- 
bution ? 

8. Should the trustees of all institu- 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla is unquestiona- 
bly the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It 
positively and permanently 
cures every humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofyla. It is 
the Best, 


Blood Medicine. 
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MEN 
CAPABLE OF EARNING 


$1,000 to $5,000 
A YEAR 


TRAVELING SALESMAN, CLERK, 
MERCHANT, TEACHER, 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR 
BUSINESS! 


A complete reorganization of the producing 
department of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York in this section afforar 
achance fora few good men; eight vacancies 
on the agency force remain Open for men of | 
character and ability; you can find ont by | 
writing whether it will be worth while for you | 
tomake @ coange; no previous experience is | 
necessary. 


A course of professional instructions given free 


THE MUTUAL LIFE IN'URANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
Richard A. McCurdy, President 
HAS PAID POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 


660 MILLION DOLLARS 


Address, GSORGE T. DEXTER, Saperinoten- 
dent of Domestic Agencies, 82 Nassau St, New 
York City, N. Y. 
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che Smith 
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AA little book explaining just why 
this is so will be sent on request. 


Better ask about it to-day. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co, 
338 Broadway, New Yerk | 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. . : 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
to any made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of maternal or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purchase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our pri’es will 

roveanindscement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge com parisonand will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


Chicopee - - . 


Mass. | 


by law to file full financial statements 
with some public authority and publish | 


mally recognized place in the scheme of 
government of the institution? If so, 
what ? 

10. Should the student body have for- 
mal recognition in the scheme of govern- 
ment by being privileged to appoint rep- 
resentatives to any disciplinary or ad- 
ministrative body ? 

ll. Is it possible to devise uniform 
methods of bookkeeping and statistics, | 
so as to make comparisons more valuable? 


Vanishing Trails. 


Hamlin Garland’s address before the! 
fifty-sixth convocation of the University 
of Chicago was enthusiastically received 
by the audience. His subject was ‘‘ Van- 
ishing Trails,’?’ and was an account of 
the place of the trail and the work of 
Sp agg in the beginning of our national 
ife, with an appreciation of nature and 
a plea for its preservation. Mr. Garland 
laid special stress upon the influence of 
nature in developing courage in mankind, 
and expressed the opinion that the genius 
of America ‘‘thus far owes much and 
must continue to owe much to the plains 
and the mountains, and to the types of 
men educated therein. ’’ | 

In conclusion he said: ‘‘I plead for 
an extension of our forest reserves, for | 
the preservation of every possible beauty. | 
I deny the right of a careless, insensate | 
few to mar and lay waste this glorious | 
land. I would carry forward every sign 
and symbol of the past in order that the 
children of the future might not be de- | 
prived of any part of their nation’s splen- 
did victory.’’ 


ms. ‘Should the alumni have some for- Oriental Cream 


School System in the Philippines. 

There are more than half a million pu- 
pils enrolled in the schools of the Philip- 
pine islands. In every course of study in- 
struction in English is required. No one 
can estimate the far reaching benefits to 
be derived from this system. In a few 
years these children will be at the head 
of affairs in their native land and will 
work out a system of national life that 
will reflect the broad and patriotic prin- 
ciples of our country. The men and 
women who have gone from America to 
be the pioneers of educational work in 
the Philippines are building better than 
perhaps they know. 


Here and There. 


It is reported that there will be a 
shortage of capable teachers during the 
coming year in the rural districts of 
central New York and other Eastern 
States. The cause of thisis the exact- 
ing qualificaticns, coupled with the rela- 
tively low salaries. The result will be 
the closing of many of the schools, or 
the consolidation of districts. 


The coming year in the University of 
Alabama is to be a record breaker. 
Every room in the dormitories is en- 
gaged, and the several departments of 
the university are in a thriving condition. 


In reporting a conversation with Gov- 
ernor Jelks, of Alabama, Prof. W. E. 
Striplin, superintendent of the Gadsden, 
Ala., public schools, and president of the 
Alabama Educational Association, said 
that the governor favored giving $600,000 
of the surplus now in the treasury to the 
public schools of the state, especially 
those in the rural districts. 
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The exercises connected with the in- 
stallation of Edmund Janes James, Ph. D., 
LL. D., as president of the University of 
Illinois will be held at Urbana, IIl., Oct. 
17, 18, and 19, 1905. 


Edward J. Wheeler, for ten years con- 
nected with the editorial department of 
The Literary Digest, has been appointed 
editor-in-chief of Current Literature. 


Jacques Papasian, a young sculptor 
of New York city, is working on three 
heroic groups for the high school build- 
ing at Reading, Penn. 


Pres. Charles Thwing, of Western Re- 
serve university, announces that Andrew 
Carnegie has given $25,000 toward the 
establishment of a fund of $100,000 for 
the endowment of a chair of political 
economy at Western Reserve in honor of 
the late Mark Hanna. 


The board of education in Lawrence, 
Kan., stirred up a hornets’ nest when 
it attempted to separate 120 negro 
pupils from 350 white children on the 
opening day of school. The parents of 
the negro pupils descended upon the 
sehool and demanded that their children 


. be allowed to remain in the same rooms 


with their white schoolmates. 


Stanford university opened for the 
school year on Sept. 3 with the largest 
freshman class in its history. The pres- 
ent enrollment of all students is in round 
numbers 1900 as against 1500 last year. 


The Medical College of Indiana has 
been presented to Purdue University. 
The property is valued at $100,000. The 
college will not be moved from Indian- 
apolis. 

The twelfth summer meeting of the 
American Mathematical Society was held 
at Williams College, Sept. 7-8. 


Yale university has conferred the de- 
gree of LL. D. on Dr. Abraham Jacobi, 
Emeritus professor at Columbia univer- 
sity. 

Miss Mary A. Watson, who has been a 
teacher of English for the past nine years 
in the Newark, N. J., high school, has 
accepted a similar position in the boys’ 
manual training high school in New York. 


On October 17 Andrew Carnegie will 
be installed as lord rector of St. Andrew’s 
university, Glasgow, Scotland. During 
the exercises the university will confer 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
upon the philanthropist. The same de- 
gree will be conferred upon Whitelaw 
Reid, our ambassador to Great Britain, 
Charlemagne Tower, our ambassador to 
Germany, Bishop Potter, President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, of Columbia univer- 
sity, and Dr. William J. Holland, dir- 
ector of the Carnegie museum at Pitts- 
burgh. 


Providence Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 

The teachers of Providence, R. I., are 
giving evidence of a sense of their own 
personal worth, says The State. This 
is shown in the purposes of the Public 
School Teachers’ Association, which they 
recently organized. Its objects as set 
forth in the constitution are: to promote 
the welfare of the public schools of the 
city, to improve the professional stand- 
ing of the teachers, to secure proper 
remuneration for their services; to bring 
about closer articulation of all parts of 
the public school system, to diffuse 
knowledge of the needs and _— 
ties of the schools thruout the com- 
munity, and such other objects as would 
properly belong to an association of this 
nature. Already several investigating 
committees have been appointed to re- 
port on important matters, such as in- 
stitutions forchildren, educational meth- 
ods, school legislation, school revenue, 
school administration, teachers’ pensions, 
and school hygiene. 





The result of these ; 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
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BREWER 


TEACSERS? 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
op 5 8 Cov, N ele) 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


Kelloge’s Agency 


16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ 


B. F. CLARK, Mgr. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


n obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Schermerhorn serrraascace tar 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookerv Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 

RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY citing Scarekéo 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. rite for circular and blank to-day 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency °° “Nw 








33 Union Sq , New York 

Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 

itions; four last year; average, $2900 

each. Recommended by Kastern col- 

leges and Normal Schools. 16th year. 

Same m’g’r, branch, Chautauqua, N.Y 
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CHICAGO. 


AGENCY 


SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 











Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
JouN O. RookwEtu, Manager. 














New York 


recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. M. O. PRATT, Manager. 








F AS T F R N Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Agenc 
agency, MissE.F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


Est.1990. Inc.1904 





SIX PLACES places were referred to us during the summer of 1905 by Sup’t Hartwell, of Kalamazoo, Mich 
, or those six places we nominated single candidates, one for each place. No one else was 
notified of the vacancies. Mr. Hartweil met al] six of the candidates and engaged them all. We doubt if that 
record has ever been equalled, but ordinarily we find the one-candidate pian the wisest When a superintend- 
ent knows what he wants and is willing to SIX CANDIDATE mand, we can usually pick out a candidate 
pay the salaries that good candidates com- and say, “This is the one.’’ It means a good 
deal of work on our part, and a good deal of responsibility ; but that is what we are here for. If we were to 
turn our whole list of candidates loose upon every vacancy that came up we should only be an information 
agency. It is that sort of work that has brought some agencies into discredit. This 

is a recommendation agency, and those we recommend are nearly - - - - : ALL ELECTED 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY - - - 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


FISHER f= ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
with good general education wanted for department work 


PE CIALISTS in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 
ing $60 to $70 per month, if they cun teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). Harrisspura, Pa. 


Tweak” THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSITIONS. Year Book containing valuable information free. 

















Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
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5% ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIEé 
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CHEMICALS 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 








SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


"*e STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


| Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes Zhe Best. 


_SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 














| 
JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


| 





BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE | BOSTON 
Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from New York; 


Ww “ 
Steamer every Week Day | ton. “A tost, delightful 


all year round. trip of about 24 hours. 
For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, M488. PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 281-222 Unio 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 80 Oreb 


308 Congress Street, 


| investigations will give the teachers of 
| Providence much valuable material for 
future consideration and action. 


Oxford Summer School. 


The Oxford, England, summer school 
has been unusually suecessful this year. 
More than a thousand students from 
various countries were matriculated. 
The lecturers were experts in their de- 
partments. Among them was Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee, writer and critic of Balliol col- 
lege, author of a ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare,’’ 
and editor of ‘‘The Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography,’’ and lecturer before 
the Lowell Institute; another was Wal- 
ter Raleigh, a ‘‘Fellow’’ of Magdalen 
college and professor of English litera- 
ture, author of ‘‘Style.’’ Mr. Raleigh 
gave four lectures on the ‘‘ Literature 
of the Sixteenth Century with special 
reference to Shakespeare.’’ The Rt. 
Hon. George Wyndham, the Shakesper- 
ian authority, lectured on ‘‘ Rousard and 
The Peliades.”’ 

Qne of the important lectures was on 
‘The Problem of the Unemployed,’’ by 
C. F. G. Masterman, who has for eight 

ears lived among the poor of London. 

e divided these unfortunate men into 
three classes, the ‘‘Chronic Unem- 
ployed,’’ the ‘‘Casual Unemployed,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Periodic Unemployed.”’ 


Co. E.ducation in German Schools 


Miss Amalie Nix, whe has been in Ger- 
many advocating co-educational schools, 
recently returned to this country after a 
year’s absence. Miss Nix is a teacher of 
German in St. Paul, Minn. Her first 
visit to Germany was made three years 
| ago, when she went abroad at the invi- 
tation of Professor Rein, ef the Univer- 
sity of Gena, who asked her to tell the 
teachers of Germany about the Ameri- 
can schools. On her arrival she lectured 
in Jena, and afterwards in Berlin. 

This year her lectures have been con- 
fined to the subject of co-education, in 
which she and Professor Rein are firm 
believers. 

In an interview reported in the New 
York Times, Miss Nix speaks of her 
attitude toward co-education and her im- 
pression of the German schools. She 
said in part: ‘‘I told the Germans when 
I was first in their country that co-edu- 
cation had proved its worth in America. 
They were slow to believe me. I said 
that boys and girls should be taught to- 
gether from the kindergarten to the 
university and gave them my reasons. 

‘In the first place, I said, the pres- 
ence of girls has a refining influence on 
the boys, making them gentler in man- 
ner and more careful in speech. The 
boys teach American girls self-reliance. 

‘The false barriers between the sexes 
which have been erected in other coun- 
tries are entirely done —_ with by co- 
education. Associated with each other 
from the moment their schooling begins, 
the relations of the i and girls as- 
sume an entirely natural aspect. There 
is no mystery—no nonsense. 

‘The Germans at first argued that the 
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A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we ean prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South. 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
fer you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale,.will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


FRENCH BERCY’S TEXT: 





BOOKS | 
for teaching French 
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publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPES 


are used in the majority of col- 
lege laboratories because they 
are the best, optically and me- 
chanically. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Our stock of chemical apparatus 
is complete and selected with 
the greatest care. Our aim is 
to supply only the highest quality 
apparatus at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality. 

@ Our chemical glassware man- 
ufactured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOC, a 
guarantee of excellence. 


Special apparatus catalogue to 
schools on application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEw YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANKFURT A/M GERMANY 














CLYDE LINE 


T FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN | 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde io is the favorite route 
between NEw YORK, BosToN, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pots, and CHARLES- 
TON, 5.C. ,and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., uth-and 
direct connection val all — South an 

Southwest . 

, Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. Ecer,G.M. Wm. P. CLyDE & Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 











Dr. W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teetha 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


presence of boys and girls in the same 
school was mutually distracting. Since 
I was first in Jena a boys and girls’ high 
school has been established, and there 
are several schools in Baden where co- 
education prevails. 

‘‘T have made a close study of the 
German schools, and I am bound to con- 
fess that, except in the matter of co- 
education, they are ahea@ of the Ameri- 
can schools. There are too many fads 
and frills in the American school. We 
try to do too much m the way of teach- 
ing our children just as we try to do too 
much in every other walk of life. The 
course of study is too complex.’’ 


Complaints Against Scheol Law. 


There is much dissatisfaction in the 
rural districts of Michigan with the 
truant law recently passed by the legis- 
lature. Under this law the school age 
in country districts is extended two 
years and is now inclusive, instead of 
exchusive of the ages of seven and fif- 
teen. The farmers, says the Muskegon | 
Daily Chronicle, are complaining that | 
this law works a hardship, as their sons 
are frequently thru ‘‘schooling’’ at! 
fourteen. | 

They further complain because there is | 
a provision in the law making it com- 
pulsory for children of the required age 
to attend school on every school day of 
the year instead of five months, as under 
the old law. 








Gettysburg and Washington. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


The battlefield of Gettysburg and the 
National Capital are attractions so allur- 
ing that few would feel like refusing to 
visit them, especially in the cool Fall 
days. It is to place these two attrac- 
tions within easy reach of every one 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces a tour over the interesting 
battlefield, through the picturesque val- 
leys of Maryland, and an entertaining 
stay at Washington. 

The tour will leave New York, West 
Twenty-third Street, 7.55 A. M., and 
Philadelphia 12.20 P. M., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 23, in charge of one of the Com- 
pany’s tourist agents, and will cover a 
period of six days. An experienced chap- 
eron, whose especial charge will be un- 
escorted ladies, will accompany the party 
throughout. Round- -trip_ tickets, cover- 
ing transportation, carriage drives and 
hotel accommodations, will be sold at the 
extremely low rate of $22 from New 
York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from Phila- 
adelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents: Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. Jey OF address Geo. W Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


“Having faken, 7 our wonderful ‘‘Cascarets’”’ for 
three months por eing entirely cured of stomach 
eatarrh and dy spepsia think a word of praise is 
due to ‘‘Cascarets’’for their wonderful composition. 
I have taken numerous other so-called remedies 
but without avail and I find that Cascarets relieve 
more ina _ — all the others I have taken 
would inay aid 

James McGune, 108 Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





"Hey WORK WHILE YOU sia 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sieken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped cca 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
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ATLANTIC & PACIFIC) IC} 
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ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United States Im RE 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Thelr custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. ; 
Goods are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
and havea happy home. 





STORES (N ALL THE PRINCIPAR 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 











HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


Ghe University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 30 - 
academic subjects of High School and College 
grade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph. B., or 
8.B. degree may be done by correspondence. Be- 
gin study any time. Address, The University of 
Chicago, ‘Div. Y.) Chicago, Illinois. 








OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Bookseliers, 33-37 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 
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Educational Foundations occupies a unique place among 
professional periodicals. Aiming to be neither a newspaper, 
nor a journal of methods and devices, nor a mere review of 


— } education, it has for fifteen years 
&du ¢ ati onal steadfastly adhered to its original 
Foundations 


plan of supplying broad, thoro, 
SEPTEMBER 
1903 





progressive, carefully planned 
courses of reading for teachers who 
are striving for solid and perman- 
ent success in their chosen life- 
work. In addition to the most 
helpful surveys of the various 
inecagiiesiian, departments of pedagogy, this 
magazine supplies intensely inter- 

memmtetcnmisss: | esting and profitable general cul- 
[: pos ture courses. Whatever may tend 
to broaden the teacher’s horizon, and increase his professional 
usefulness to an appreciable degree, is included in its scope. 
By close adhererce to its program, and by steady improve- 
ment of its wonderful opportunities, Educational Foundations 
has endeared itself to thousands of earnest students of educa- 
tion, and the.great leaders in the school field are giving it 
hearty support. Superintendents and principals in hundreds 
of cities and towns, from the smallest to the largest, adopt 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


Professional Advancement Course——Ossian H. Lang, Editor 


it year after year as basis for the professional reading of their 
teachers. 

In all state examinations, and especially also in New York 
city, where the requirements in pedagogical subjects demand 
something more than a smattering of pedagogical terminology 
and a superficial acquaintance with professional stock phrases, 
the earnest students of Educational Fowndations have inva- 
riably won high rank. Several friends refer in their letters 
to the help received in their preparation for these tests. 


One superintendent writes; ‘‘Your magazine has opened my eyes 
to the larger aspects of education, and my teachers and their pupils 
bave been made the happier by my awakening.” 

A former country teacher writes: ‘‘I had lost courage and intended 
to take up the study of law, when your magazine came to me and 
taught me that great work can be done in education. I studied 
faithfully the contents of every issue and passed, with high stand- 
ing, a omer examination. My present place pays double the 
salary [ had a year ago.”’ 

Among the educational leaders are several who have assured 
the editor of the interest with which they read every number. One 
man, to whom the country is greatly indebted for the working out 
of the vacation school idea called upon him recently to tell him how 
he came to subscribe. ‘‘I was the guest,”’ he said, ‘‘at the house of 
the principal of a large New York city school. One evening I picked 
up from his desk a number of your present volume and read it with 
such interest that I decided then and there that I could not afford 
to do without EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS.” 


A trainer of teachers in the South writes: ‘The course in FOUN- 
DATIONS is so very. good that I have asked all my classes in educa- 
tion to subscribe. I owe it largely to the strength received from 
former volumes of your magazine, that I am enabled to do my 
share in the training of teachers. While I read many educational 
papers I have received the most real solid help from yours.” 





A Remarkable Program for 1905-6 is in Preparation. 


Each number contains eighty pages printed in large clear t 
interest, especially rare prints, will be presented. 
books, aggregating in value fully five dollars. 

Only SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADE TO READING CLUBS USING TEN OR MORE COPIES. A circular giving 


suggestions for the organization and conduct of such clubs both in city and country and outlines of ten cours i 
$1.25 a year. valuable pedagogical books will be sent on application. | Address P ne rere 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. - 61 East Ninth St., New York 


NATURE STUDY BOOKS 


By Frank O. Payne, well known as a writer on science teach- 
ing in educational papers and as an institute instructor. 


in Nature About My 


e on good book paper. Occasional illustrations of particular 
e ten numbers will form a volume of eight hundred pages, equal to four 























THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Great Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


Payne’s 100 Lessons 
School-House 
Outlines a method of nature teaching, with model lessons, 
suggestions as to devices, illustrations. Cloth, $1.00; to 

teachers, 88c., postpaid. 





Payne’s How to Teach Birds 

The outlines for study are excellent, as well as the outline of 
families of birds. Under the heads of Order of Procedure, Field 
Observations, Points to Note, the author gives wise suggestions 
to the teachers. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 





: 150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 
Payne’s How to Teach Butterflies and Bees . ‘ 


Similar in plan to the above. Describes the common butter- 
flies, moths, sphiage, and bees, giving their characteristics by 
which they may be distinguished, their habits, etc. Flexible 
cloth. Price, 25c. 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illus:rated 





. Cy Warman 


Eleven Hoursof Afternoon. .. 
alexander Hume Fora 


The Americanization of Paris 


Payne’s How to Teach About Aquatic Life 





One of the most interesting of Mr. Payne’s little books on Summer in Winter mS Minot J. Savage 
Nature Study. Illustrated. Price, 25c. Whore ii s0 Mot Grey—Poem rae g- Harbawyh h 
ome Animal Models . . ; ulia ). Cowles S 
’ Where Every Prospect Pleases . Kirk Munroe £ 
Payne s How to Teach About Trees . New England Witchcraft ; M. Imlay Taylor i 
The importance now attached to forestry, and the emphasis Time Defying Temples _. Allen Day 2 
placed on this subject in schools, give added value to this book. New York From an Air Ship Bertha Smtth of | 
Price, 25c. bong g re American Soil TD: fae ar “gor 3 
The Limited Express—Poem : Nixon Waterman gre 
Payne’s Haw to Teach Bugs, Beetles, and Tenglife 6. le . Sir Eawin Arnold 4 
Locusts; The Nub End of Canada ‘i Frank Yeigh 3 
usts . : A : Corraland Lasso . 5 Minnie J Reynolas nic 
~It first takes up the subject of insects in general, then discusses Santo Domingo Fredertck A. Ober 5 
several in detail, the Parts of an Insect, How to Catch and Kill of : 
Insects. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, OR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR ma 
. FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.50 sar 
Payne’s How to Teach Minerals 
This book is designed to do two things: (1) to furnish a plan Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 
for teaching minerals; and (2) to give the teacher in compact : 
form the knowledge of the subject needed. Fully illustrated. Di: 


; GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
* Room No. 11A 7 East 42d Street, New York 


3 Fs 
« ¢: 


Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 
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